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TO 


THE LOYALISTS OF IRELAND. 


Sons of the strong stern race that forced the ford 
Through Boyne’s dun water when the triple might 
Of Stuart, Pope, and Bourbon strove to smite 
From out their grasp the liberating sword, 

And held at bay the savage-swarming horde 


From Foyle’s bare bank and Derry’s naked height, 
| Fear not lest your hereditary right 


Of brotherhood with Britain be ignored. 
It is not to be borne, nor thought, that we 
Should now abandon you who saved us then, 


Or watch, with hands inert, flagitious men 
Rob you of Freedom whose sires kept us free. 
Stand you but firm, we will enforce again 


One Realm, one Rule, unsevered by the sea. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


I.—A Brirp’s-Eve VIEw. 


THERE never was a General Election in which the returns excited 
more, and the speeches less, interest. During the first week 
papers were almost torn out of the newsboys’ hands; the artists 
of our illustrated journals have given us the animated scene in the 
halls of our various clubs ; and on the top of the omnibus and in 
the railway carriage the countenance of the British male was 
hidden behind a broadside. But it was the latest poll, and not 
the last speech, that he wanted to read. Not that people did not 
go to meetings, and listen to the speeches. Except in the 
metropolis, where the ruffianism of larrikins and corner-boys 
made it almost impossible for the Unionists to argue their case, 
the meetings were never more crowded or more orderly ; and in 
some places the polls were never larger. But hardly anybody 
read the reported speeches of the leaders: partly because the 
reading public were aware that there was nothing new to be said on 
Home Rule, and partly because (with all due deference be it said) 
the speeches of the great men on both sides were not up to the 
mark. Sir William Harcourt, whose flashes of merriment were 
wont to irradiate -political controversy, was absorbed in the London 
water question ; though why he chose to study that intricate and 
somewhat stale subject in the middle of a General Election can 
only be conjectured. Lord Randolph Churchill, another shining 
light in ’85 and ’86, confined himself to penning the most brilliant 
and spirited address of the election, and delivering one rather 
languid, and obviously laboured, speech in a Paddington music- 
hall. Mr. John Morley was too prudent, or too fastidious, or too 
angry, to go electioneering; and he spoke seldom and shortly. 
Mr. Balfour made one magnificent speech in Midlothian ; but, as a 
rule, his speeches were too dialectical, and wanted that grand and 
savage sweep which should characterize election oratory. As for 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian harangues, as declamation they were 
feeble, and as history they were untrue. The palm of campaign 
rhetoric must unquestionably be awarded to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
made more speeches than anybody else, and who was always vigorous 
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and lucid, if occasionally, and inevitably, lacking in freshness and 
depth. But, for one reason or another, it has been the dullest 
election on record: not an epigram survives, and I have heard only 
one election story, which may be public property by this time. 
The Gladstonian candidate placarded the town with ‘‘ Vote for 
Jones and the flowing tide.’”” The Unionist placards replied with 
‘Vote for Smith and dam the flowing tide.” 

The wind began to blow from the ballot-boxes on Monday, the 
4th of July, and at the first puff down tumbled the small boroughs 
and cathedral cities like rotten apples. The ground was strewn 
with Boston, Durham, Hereford, Lincoln, Whitehaven, Yarmouth, 
and Stafford; and although Mr. Butcher’s brilliant victory at 
York, and the recovery of Rochester, did something to revive our 
spirits, the feeling was unanimous, and loudly expressed, at the 
Tory Clubs, that the time had come for the disfranchisement of the 
small boroughs. ‘Cathedral cities are proverbially immoral,” 
observed Taper, sententiously. ‘‘ All boroughs with less than ten 
thousand electors are anachronisms,” added Tadpole, oracularly. 
Four dockyard seats followed this bad example, at which no one 
was surprised— it is their nature to’’—and then came Lancashire 
and London, and men clenched their teeth, and felt that the 
death-struggle was begun. 

London and Lancashire were regarded as the pivots on which 
the election would turn, as indeed they proved to be, for London 
and Lancashire have between them given Mr. Gladstone twenty 
seats, or forty votes in a division. But both parties were dis- 
appointed with London and Lancashire ; the Gladstonians having 
expected to sweep, and the Tories to hold, them. 

In London we lost thirteen seats, and captured Mr. Lawson’s 
seat in West St. Pancras, thus restoring the balance of Parties in 
the metropolis to the identical proportion of 1885, when there were 
twenty-five Radicals to thirty-six Conservatives. Of course, the fifty- 
one Unionist seats, which we secured in the scramble of 1886, were 
more than our share of Metropolitan representation. Butit would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the thirteen constituencies we 
have lost have been converted to Home Rule, or that on Irish or 
Imperial politics the opinions of the London electors have 
reverted to the faith of 1885. I doubt whether the Clapham 
breakfast-party, or even that remarkable manifesto, published by 
some London Nonconformist ministers, in which the headship of 
Jesus Christ was somehow made to depend on the control of the 
Metropolitan Police by the County Council, turned a single election 
in London. The twenty-five Metropolitan Radicals of 1892 are 
not the men that were returned in 1885; they are very different 
men, and their election has a very different significance. Putting 
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aside North Kensington, where the seat was given away by 
domestic broils, and North Camberwell, where, I fear, the same 
must be said, and North Lambeth, where a most unfortunate mis- 
understanding about the retirement of Sir Charles Fraser cost us 
the seat, it will be found that the other ten seats we lost were in 
the East End, or in South-East London, in the Tower Hamlets, 
and in Newington and Walworth, in Finsbury and Bermondsey. 
The chief facts about the London elections are the return of Mr. 
John Burns for Battersea, of Mr. Keir Hardie for West Ham, and 
of Mr. Saunders for Walworth, the defeat of Mr. Ritchie by Mr. 
Benn, the doubling of Mr. Pickersgill’s majority, and the increase 
of Professor Stuart’s majority from 245 to 1,296. The first two 
gentlemen are Socialists of the anarchic type: that is, they think 
everything should, if necessary, be overturned, to raise the wages 
of those who labour with their hands. The last four are County 
Councillors of the aggressive or, as I believe they call it, progres- 
sive, type ; that is, they are in favour of delivering the capital of 
the Empire, bound hand and foot, to the fatherly care of the 
pinchbeck Robespierres who meet in Spring Gardens.* The votes 
cast for Mr. James Stuart in Shoreditch have mounted from 2,324 
in 1886 to 3,410 in 1892—let any one interested in London politics 
ponder that fact, which means much! For Mr. Stuart, like his 
sea-green, incorruptible, prototype, is not an orator, nor has any 
of those arts and graces by which born leaders stir enthusiasm, 
and hale men’s souls out of their bodies. But he has preached 
the gospel of the County Council with the zeal of a true apostle, 
and he has verily his reward. What turned the scale against Mr. 
Lawson in St. Pancras was probably his opposition last Session to 
Mr. Haldane’s Bill for empowering County Councils to take any- 
body’s land, and the fact that he is suspected of not being sound 
on all the points of the London programme. It is not Home Rule 
for Ireland, but Home Rule for London, not provincial Parliaments, 
but ground-rents, no theory of a Federal Constitution, but a plain 
plan of plunder, that has given Mr. Gladstone twenty-four votes on 
a division. Mr. Gladstone may fancy he has won them himself; 
but we need be under no such illusion. Mr. John Burns and the 
County Council have joined forces, and have seized those twelve 
seats, not for Mr. Gladstone, but for themselves, as Mr. Gladstone 
will very soon find out. It is to be hoped that the leaders of the 
Conservative Party will at last realize the danger, and open their 


* Mr. Sydney Buxton’s majority in Poplar was also a feature of the 
London elections. Mr. Buxton is neither an anarchic Socialist nor an aggres- 
sive County Councillor ; and his majority was a well-deserved tribute to the un- 
wearied industry with which he has worked for his constituents, and to his 
genuine sympathy with all those that are desolate and oppressed. 
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eyes to the fact that there is a London question, which requires as 
much study and careful handling as the Irish question, and which, 
unless I am much mistaken, will give them as much trouble in the 
future. It has to be said that Her Majesty’s Ministers (the out- 
going ones, of course) have themselves to blame for a good deal of 
the loss which we have suffered in London. Hitherto their plan 
has been to deny the existence of a London question, and to 
ignore, even to thwart, their Metropolitan supporters. The 
Government took away our Coal and Wine Dues, which brought 
in half a million a year, in spite of a signed protest from forty- 
two out of forty-nine Conservative Metropolitan members; and 
they have thus forced the taxation of ground-rents to the front. 
They thrust the enormously important question of London govern- 
ment into half a dozen clauses of a Local Government Bill for 
England and Wales, so long and so complicated that the sections 
relating to the Metropolis were hurried through literally sub silentio, 
without a speech from a single Metropolitan member. We are 
only just beginning to pay the penalty of that reckless, that mad, 
experiment, without a precedent, I should think, in our legisla- 
tion; and, fitly enough, the first person to pay was the author of 
the Bill. A fellow-feeling is said to make us kind; but I cannot 
honestly feel sorry that my friend Mr. Ritchie—as Pope says, 


See ee » « + ~ AOmeaeeeoe 
Sometimes to call a Minister my friend—” 


—has been beaten in St. George’s-in-the-East. He will get another 
and safer seat, and it is well that the consequences of his own 
action should be brought home to him. But, speaking just before 
the General Election at some club or hotel in London, Mr. Balfour 
waived aside the London programme with the remark that London 
was an imperial city, and ought to take an imperial, not a 
London, view of things. Mr. Balfour has naturally not had much 
time to study any question but Ireland. But will not Mr. Goschen 
take up London, when relieved of office? He is a London member; 
and no mind is better equipped than his to expose the crude 
Socialism of the Fabians, and to grapple with the complicated 
problems of taxation which London presents. 

I have dwelt thus long on London because we have suffered 
more severely in London than elsewhere, and because I am per- 
suaded that the danger in London is real, and the need of attention 
great. With such narrow majorities as those in Stepney, Mile 
End, Greenwich, and Peckham, we stand to lose more seats in the 
Metropolis. 

There are fifty-nine seats in Lancashire—thirty-six borough 
and twenty-three county divisions. Before the election we held 
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forty-two; now we hold thirty-five, having lost five county 
and three borough constituencies, and won Barrow. In no part 
of England was the battle hotter than in Lancashire; for 
there Parties are very evenly balanced, and the masses delight 
in the serious discussion of pure politics. In Manchester the 
struggle was particularly bitter, and was disfigured, in one 
or two instances, by personalities and some brutality. That 
Mr. Balfour should beat Professor Munro by only three hundred 
odd votes is nothing to brag of; and Sir James Fergusson 
got in by the skin of his teeth. In Salford, on the other hand, 
the contest, though equally keen, was perfectly courteous, and 
there was no hitting below the belt on either side. I was much 
impressed by the perfect order of meetings, crammed to suf- 
focation, and open to both sides; and it seemed to me that the 
Lancashire operatives were more conscious of responsibility, and 
more anxious to do their duty as citizens by giving their votes 
rightly, than many of the so-called educated classes. And yet, well- 
informed as are the Lancashire electors, and attentive as they were 
to the arguments, I cannot believe that the transfer of eight seats 
indicates the inclination of Lancashire towards Home Rule. We 
lost both the Oldham seats, North Salford, and the North Lonsdale, 
Darwen, Accrington, Middleton, and Ince divisions of the county. 
Oldham was a great blow, and it is impossible to imagine that the 
case against Home Rule could have been more forcibly put than by 
two such clever and experienced politicians as Mr. Maclean and 
Mr. Elliott Lees. But Mr. Maclean is a strong personality, and a 
masculine and independent member is bound to offend somebody ; 
urit enim fulgore suo. I believe it is an open secret that Mr. 
Maclean’s speech on behalf of the employers, in the debate on Sir 
Henry James’s Factory and Workshop Bill, put himself and Mr. 
Elliott Lees at the wrong end of the poll. For the loss of North 
Salford I am myself responsible. I can only say that the electors 
gave me a perfectly fair hearing, and that I never hope, or wish, 
to address more intelligent and appreciative audiences. My 
opponent, however, had taken the precaution of placing more 
voters on the register than the Tories, so that my speeches were 
cheered, and he was elected. But the victory was a personal, 
rather than a logical, one. In the county divisions of Lancashire 
the miners and the eight-hours question were a disturbing influence. 
In Accrington, Middleton, and Ince, the miners certainly control 
the election ; and, although Mr. Hermon-Hodge and Mr. Fielden 
accepted the eight-hours day for miners, it is probable that Mr. 
Woods, who defeated Colonel Blundell, and the miners’ organiza- 
tion, decreed the slaughter of the Unionist candidates. Why we lost 
the North Lonsdale division I do not know; but I believe Lord 
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Cranborne was beaten by the English Catholic vote. It is striking 
that our position in Lancashire is almost exactly the same as 
it is in London: we hold thirty-six out of sixty-one London seats, 
and thirty-five out of fifty-nine Lancashire seats. But our pre- 
ponderance in the Lancashire boroughs is still very remarkable. 
There are eighteen Unionists to nine Gladstonian borough members 
—a majority of two to one. 

Next to London and Lancashire, the most interesting spot 
on the electoral map is Birmingham and its environment. To 
the unbroken phalanx of seven Unionist members for Birmingham 
have been added Walsall and Wednesbury, hitherto regarded as 
hopelessly Radical; and these, together with West Bromwich, 
Aston Manor, and Dudley, make twelve as the contingent, sent 
by the capital of the Midlands to support Lord Salisbury. This 
imposing result may be admitted to be almost entirely due to the 
genius and energy of Mr. Chamberlain, and, no doubt, to the 
liberal expenditure of money on organization. Mr. Chamberlain 
has not sat at the feet of Mr. Schnadhorst for nothing. 

In the agricultural counties we have held our own better than 
was anticipated. We expected to be driven clean out of East Anglia; 
whereas we have only lost seven seats in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, and in Wiltshire we have lost only one seat on 
balance, though that, no doubt, is a loss to be weighed, rather than 
counted, in the person of Mr. Walter Long, one of the ablest, 
most industrious, and best-liked members of the Government. 

In Scotland we have lost ten seats and gained five, leaving 
Greenock out; so that we are five worse north of the Tweed. The 
burly figures of Colonel Malcolm and Sir Archibald Orr-Ewing 
will be missed in the lobbies; but in Mr. Cuninghame Graham’s 
place we have a Tory, and (O rare!) another Tory for Perth. 
But the reduction of Mr. Gladstone’s majority by nearly four 
thousand votes was the score of the Scotch elections. 

The Unionists have won five seats in Ireland, and lost none. 
Of the Irish elections it has only to be said that the seats in Dublin 
city and county were a splendid win, and that Lord Frederick 
Hamilton’s majority in North Tyrone was a very small one. 

Having thus completed a bird’s-eye view of the Election (and it 
is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon elaborate calcula- 
tions based upon election statistics—a futile amusement), let us 
glance at the new men who have been wafted into Parliament on 
the crest of the wave. There probably never was a General 
Election, after a six years’ Parliament, that brought fewer men 
with an outside reputation into the House of Commons. There 
have been elected some two hundred and six members who did not 
sit in the last Parliament. Of these, nine, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
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Hibbert, Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. T. W. Mellor, Mr. George Russell 
Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., Mr. W. H. Grenfell, Sir John Pender, Mr. 
C. B. M‘Laren, are restored to a sphere, in which they have either 
held office, or had several years’ experience ; and nine sat in the 
short Parliament of ’85 for six months, Sir Henry Meysey- 
Thompson, Sir George Sitwell, Mr. Rigby, Q.C., Sir Pryce Pryce- 
Jones, Mr. Ingram, Mr. Everett, Mr. Joseph Arch, Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, and Sir Alfred Hickman. There remain about a 
hundred and eighty-nine absolutely new members, of whom not 
more than eight (putting aside the barristers) can be said to enjoy 
anything like a reputation, namely, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. T. 
Gibson Bowles, Mr. John Burns, General Sir George Chesney, Mr. 
Archibald Grove, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. H. Paul, and Mr. Michael 
Davitt. It will be seen that the reputation of five, Mr. A. Forster, 
Mr. T. G. Bowles, General Chesney, Mr. Grove, and Mr. Paul, is 
connected with books and journalism; while the fame of three, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Hardie, and Mr. Davitt, is derived from political 
agitation. 

There has been a pretty brisk rush of lawyers into the House. 
In addition to the hundred and thirty-seven barristers and solicitors 
previously members of Parliament, fifteen practising barristers 
and one solicitor have just been returned, bringing the strength of 
the profession up to over a hundred and fifty. Of the new sixteen 
Parliamentary lawyers, eleven are Queen’s Counsel, ten are. Glad- 
stonians, and six are Unionists, showing the steady set of the 
Bar toward the Gladstonian side in politics, which is curious, as 
that Party is already over-wigged. For the last ten or twelve 
years the Tory Party has been seriously under-wigged, and has 
had no Chancery lawyer since Mr. Macnaghten was elevated to the 
Bench. The strange thing is that six years of office should not 
have redressed the balance. However, now that Mr. Byrne, Q.C., 
and Mr. Bucknill, Q.C., are returned, the Tory Party can be in no 
serious straits for first-rate lawyers. 

Of those who have fallen, 

‘* In that sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth,” 
it would not become the writer of this article to speak. But our 
lorcs have been peculiarly unlucky—Lord Lorne, Lord Cranborne, 
Lord Weymouth, Lord Chelsea, Lord Emlyn, and Lord Henry 
Bentinck, have all been beaten. 

It is perhaps unkind to refer to pre-election prophecies; yet I 
cannot help repeating here the comfortable words with which the 
anonymous author of ‘‘ The Appeal to the Country,” in the last 
number of The National Review, reassured his public. ‘ But our 
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readers need not be afraid ”’—so he closed his article—-‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone may be politically insane; but the English People are not.” 
The question now is, Are they not? Dating popular representa- 
tion from 1832, we may say that no Government has ever gone to 
the People with a stronger case than that of Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration. The Prime Minister’s Foreign Policy was ad- 
mitted to be sound and successful. Mr. Goschen’s Finance was 
not seriously attacked; for, although Gladstonian candidates 
repeated, without understanding, the ‘‘ beetle-headed lies” (to 
borrow one of Mr. Swinburne’s phrases) that crawled into exist- 
ence out of the columns of the Economist, there was no getting 
over the fact that large remissions of local and imperial taxation 
had been made, while the National Debt had been reduced by some 
ten millions more in the last six than in the preceding five years. 
As for our domestic policy, the Radicals were estopped from a 
denial of its excellence by the fact that they claimed credit for 
having supported our chief measures. The only branch of govern- 
ment as to which a difference of opinion could be pretended was, 
of course, Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy; and the irrefragable proofs 
of Ireland's tranquillity and prosperity were very effective at public 
meetings, and silenced the most hostile heckler. The Unionist candi- 
date had it all his own way on the platform ; and the only difficulty 
he experienced was that described by Mr. Samuel Slick when he 
said, pathetically, ‘“‘ It jerks me horribly to kick at nothing.” 

And yet, despite of a prepollence of fact and argument, unprece- 
dented, unanswerable, and, one would have thought, irresistible, 
notwithstanding a record of legislative achievement which could 
not be challenged, or concealed, the People have slowly and 
deliberately declared, after having heard the case argued by both 
sides, “‘ We have had enough of this Government: we will turn 
it off, and take a new one.” Is not this enough to make the 
friends of Popular Representation wring their hands? What is 
the use of going to the jury with a strong case, if the verdict is to 
be direct against the weight of evidence? Of course, if the polling 
returns meant this, that we, the electors, quite admit that the present 
Government has ruled us wisely, peacefully, and successfully, and 
we perfectly remember that Mr. Gladstone spent our taxes in wars, 
and made Ireland a pandemonium ; but, nevertheless, we firmly 
believe that Home Rule is the one thing needful for the good of 
the Empire—if that was the explanation of the verdict, one might 
respect the clearness of purpose without being able to agree with the 
reasoning. But no one, except Mr. Gladstone, pretends that that 
is the meaning of the verdict, for it would require Mr. Gladstone’s 
unlimited powers of self-deception to maintain that the average 
elector in the Tower Hamlets, or the agricultural labourer in 
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Wiltshire, voted against Mr. Ritchie, or Mr. Long, because he 
believed Home Rule to be the one thing needful. Nor is the result 
to be explained by the swing-of-the-pendulum theory. It is 
currently asserted that since 1868 no Party has ever been returned 
to power after a long spell of office. But that is not the truth. 
After five years of undeniable failure, both in Ireland and abroad, 
there was a General Election in 1885, and although the dissolution 
happened to be Lord Salisbury’s, the appeal to the country was 
made on Mr. Gladstone’s administration, with the result that, 
although the Irish vote in Great Britain was given solid against 
**the unrivalled Coercionist of Ireland” (as Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
called Mr. Gladstone), the Liberals were returned in a majority. 
On whatever else the General Election which took place six months 
afterwards turned, it certainly did not turn on administration, for 
there was no time for government, good or bad. The result was 
largely due to abstentions, and to the incorrigible dislike of the 
Briton, of whatever Party, to being ‘“‘rushed”’ at anything. The 
only conclusion to be drawn from this brief retrospect is that adminis- 
tration has no effect upon the votes cast at a General Election. 
It can hardly be supposed that electors actually prefer an eight- 
penny to a sixpenny income-tax; that they take a bloody-minded 
delight in slaughtering Egyptians; that they enjoy being drubbed 
by the Boers; or that they gloat with cynical raptures over boy- 
cotting, moonlighting, and the plan of campaign. To- suppose 
this were to draw alibelon human nature. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to imagine the average working-man saying to the 
canvasser, ‘‘I don’t care a rap for your County Councils: the 
magistrates were quite goood enough forme. As for free schools, I 
want to pay the pence for my children; and I tell you I am 
anxious to pay as high a duty on my tea and tobacco as the Govern- 
ment like to ask.”” Of course, the working-man does not hold that 
language ; indeed, he says very little to anybody. He listens to 
the canvasser’s or the candidate’s prattle about Local Government, 
Free Schools, and Cheap Tea and Tobacco, with a calm feeling 
that he has got no more than his rights, and an inward deter- 
mination to vote for whichever side promises him most of the 
same kind of things in the future. South Africa and the Behring 
Sea interest him not ; sonorous platitudes about peace and prestige 
fall on unheeding ears; finance deals in millions which he cannot 
grasp; bread and wages come home to his bosom, and whoever 
promises him most of these gets his vote. This is human nature; 
not the manufactured article of the large towns, which is spun, 
and dyed, and passed through a hundred cunning processes; but 
the raw material of the rural districts, and of the East End of 
London, which sucks in so much of the casual and unskilled 
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labour of the country. This is the stuff of which Radical 
majorities are made; and why should the student be surprised, 
or the statesman disappointed ? Hope, as has been said, is the 
only medicine of the poor; and the drabs and servant-girls who 
give their money to the fortune-teller only half believe what he 
says—they pay him for telling them something pleasant. Who of 
us is above this very human weakness? Do not we, the classes, 
go on paying our doctors for the same reason? Perhaps the only 
person to be blamed is Cagliostro, who practises on his dupes ; and 
not he either, for, like his neighbours, the Radical politician must 
live. 

The only question which this aspect of democracy suggests is 
whether it is worth while passing more than the necessary 
measures of routine? As performances count for nothing, and 
promises for everything, why should Tory leaders drag their 
followers into the lobby in support of Radical measures? One 
can imagine a high-and-dry Tory muttering to himself, ‘I have 
voted for Irish Land Purchase, Free Schools, County Councils, 
Allotments, and Small Holdings; and the price is not in my hand ! 
I have disestablished the country gentleman, and handed London 
over to the Socialists, with the result that I have lost my seat, and 
the Party is out of power!” Of course, the answer is that if it 
had not been for the splendid record of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment we should have been beaten by a hundred and fifty. And 
this, no doubt, is true. For example, we should certainly have 
been swept out of the rural constituencies if it had not been for 
the legislation of Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Chaplin. It is also true, as 
Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out, that in England and Wales there 
is a majority of over seventy adverse to Home Rule, in Great 
Britain a majority of over thirty against it, and in the United 
Kingdom a majority of only forty in its favour. But this argu- 
ment smacks of Separatism, and comes with ill grace from Unionist 
lips. It is our business to get such a majority in Great Britain as 
will checkmate the majority in Ireland. At any rate, this answer 
is but an indifferent one, and cannot remove the disquietude which 
the elections of 1885 and 1892 raise in the minds of those who 
watch, with not unfriendly eyes, the trial of representative govern- 
ment. 

I do not think the new Parliament will be so short-lived as most 
people appear to believe—in the first place, because everybody 
is going about saying “It can’t last a year”; and, secondly, 
because I do not quite see who is going to dissolve it. Mr. 
Gladstone will not be allowed to repeat the outrage of 1886, for 
the Gladstonians have nothing to gain by another appeal to the 
country: if they could not get a majority in Great Britain without 
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a Bill, they are not likely to get one with a Bill. Have the Irish 
anything to gain by a Dissolution? They may try and bluff 
Mr. Gladstone; but they will know perfectly well that another 
General Election without Mr. Gladstone in the field (and he can 
never take the field again) would put an end to all their hopes, for 
Home Rule is already dead. Besides, elections cost money, even 
in Ireland, and just now the Irish Parliamentary Parties find it very 
difficult to get money. The Parnellites, of whom there are ten, 
might combine with the Labour Members, of whom there may be 
ten, and, with a Ministerial majority of only forty, the trick is 
done. But what have the Labour Members to gain by a Dissolu- 
tion? They cannot hope to increase their numbers just yet, and 
with them too the money must be a difficulty. The fiery patriots 
who talk so valorously outside the House of Commons cool rapidly 
in that well-ventilated chamber: they find their seats very com- 
fortable, and are in no hurry to try the chances of the ballot-box. 
Even the Tories, who have everything to gain by a Dissolution, will 
like to stretch their legs in Opposition for a bit; and if they are 
wise, and well led, they will keep the Radicals in office for a year or 
two, until the Radical Party is thoroughly discredited and broken 
up. If Mr. Gladstone cannot carry his Home Rule scheme next 
Session he may resign, or retire, without dissolving. But these 
things are ov« é¢ iypiv:—they lie upon the knees of the gods. 
What is unfortunately but too certain is that we are in for a 
struggle between the two Houses of Parliament, which must strain 
the framework of the Constitution to its utmost capacity. It is 
well indeed for the Empire that the House of Lords will be guided 
through this crisis by the united wisdom and courage of Lord 
Salisbury and the Duke of Devonsuire. 
Artour A. Baumann. 


II.—Tue Reat Rapican ProcramMMe. 


At the close of the last Parliament the Unionist majority 
was 66. By the General Election two English Party seats have 
been transferred from Liberal Unionists to Conservatives. The 
Gladstonians won 57 Conservative and 23 Liberal Unionist seats ; 
the Conservatives have captured 3 Nationalist and 16 Gladstonian 
seats; and the Liberal Unionists 2 Nationalist and 5 Gladstonian 
seats. This gives a net gain of 54 seats to the Home Rule 
Party, and converts the former Unionist majority of 66 into a 
minority of 42. The actual composition of Parties in the new 
Parliament (assuming that the representation of the Orkney 
and Shetland constituency is to remain unchanged) will be as 
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follows :—On one side will be 271 Gladstonians, 4 Independent 
Labour Members, 72 Anti-Parnellites, and 9 Parnellites. On the 
other side there will be 268 Conservatives and 46 Liberal 
Unionists. In Great Britain as a whole there will be 291 
Unionists against 276 Home Rulers. From Ireland will come 71 
Anti-Parnellites, 9 Parnellites, 19 Conservatives, and 4 Liberal 
Unionists. In England by itself 268 Unionist Members will face 
197 Home Rulers, and will place Mr. Gladstone in a minority 
of 71. And it is to some of the characteristics and results of the 
elections in England alone that I wish to draw attention in this 
article. I divide the English constituencies roughly into the 
metropolitan boroughs, the provincial boroughs, and the counties. 
In all there are 465 seats. London has 62 seats; the provincial 
boroughs have 164 ; and the counties, 234. To these must be added 
the 5 University seats. In London the Unionists lost 12 seats, 
and won 1—West St. Pancras. They lost Bermondsey, Bow and 
Bromley, North Camberwell, West Islington, North Kensington, 
North Lambeth, Limehouse, St. George’s-in-the-East, North and 
South West Ham, Walworth, and West Newington. This result 
gives 35 seats to the Conservatives, 2 to the Liberal Unionists, 
23 to the Gladstonians, and 2 to Labour Members. After the 
General Election of 1886 there were 47 Conservatives, 2 Liberal 
Unionists, and 13 Gladstonians; and after that of 1885, 387 
Conservatives and 25 Liberals. Thus, virtually, the actual strength 
of opposing parties is the same now as after the 1885 election. 
This is interesting, because that strength on both sides is 
composed of different elements, and springs from distinct causes. 
The strict Conservatives were in high spirits in 1885. The last 
Gladstonian Government had supplied them with an inexhaustible 
supply of material for hostile and intelligible criticism. The 
Radical working-classes, on the other hand, were indifferent and 
sulky. They had received no palpable benefits from the Radical 
Government, and the Radical leaders had no new boons to offer to 
them. ‘Trade had been bad and employment slack. Among them, 
and still more among the then great body of neutral working-men 
the talk .of Conservative candidates in favour of Fair Trade fell 
upon very eager ears. Iam inclined to think that in 1886, so far 
as the working-classes are concerned, the general drift of thought 
was not very different. I suspect that if it had changed at all it 
had ebbed somewhat from Conservatism. But since then the 
whole drift of the opinion of the London working-class has been 
modified by two sets of events. The Dock strike, and similar 
movements, and the labour policy of the Progressive Party in the 
County Council, have given them new aspirations, and definite 
legislative proposals to vote for. Any observer of the last County 
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Council elections, and of the Parliamentary elections in London, 
must have been struck by the fervour and bitterness of the working- 
men. . They do believe that by these semi-Socialistic schemes their 
own material condition may be appreciably improved. They, for 
the moment, are indignant with the politicians and the forces that 
are opposing the realization of these ideas. But Home Rule for 
Ireland occupies no real place in their hearts ; and, so far as I could 
gather, but a very small place in the speeches of the candidates 
who were seeking their votes. My Radical opponent in Chelsea, 
who had been elected by it to the County Council last March, issued 
tardily, but ingeniously, an address of thanks to the electors at the 
beginning of the Parliamentary contest. In it he said, ‘‘ You are 
probably aware that I may be called upon to again ask the suffrages 
of Chelsea at an early date, on the occasion of the General Election. 
I will propose to conduct that contest upon practically the same 
Programme as I advocated in my County Council candidature.” 
And, I am bound to say, so far as he was concerned, he carried out 
this proposal. Home Rule for Ireland was silently ignored. ‘‘ Home 
Rule for London” was preached as salvation, and with it were 
recommended the pet restrictions of the New Unionism. As I 
have said, this Programme excites, without question, the enthusi- 
astic support of the bulk of the working-men. How is it, then, 
that, while we have lost positively and negatively by their changed 
attitude since 1885, on the whole we have done equally well in 
London? The answer seems to me to beclear. Because, coin- 
cidently with this shifting of opinion among that class, there 
has been a converse move to the Unionist side among all the 
classes which are not directly wage-earning. The question of the 
Union, and perhaps the spread, of these Socialistic notions, have 
drawn to our side great masses of quiet voters in every other class. 
That this is so is confirmed by a glance at the London con- 
stituencies which are now held by the two Parties. With one or 
two exceptions this is true—that where the working-class pre- 
ponderates over every other class, there sitsa Home Ruler. On the 
other hand, in every constituency, howsoever mixed in its com- 
position, in which other classes outnumber the wage-earning class, 
there sits a Unionist. And that an intelligent hatred of Home 
Rule is a principal influence in this new rally of the middle-class, 
and of the clerk class, to our side, cannot, I think, be gainsaid. It 
is most satisfactory to contrast the present state of the Parlia- 
mentary representation of London with its representation on 
the County Council. There sit 82 Progressives, and only 36 
Moderates ; while, as has been stated, in the House of Commons 
37 Unionists face 25 Home Rulers. 

In the provincial boroughs the Gladstonians gained 21 seats: 
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2 at Oldham, Portsmouth, and Devonport, and one at Boston, 
East Bradford, North Bristol, Durham, Grimsby, Hereford, 
Lincoln, Monmouth, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Reading, North Sal- 
ford, Stafford, Stockport, Whitehaven, and Yarmouth. On the other 
hand, the Conservatives won 10 seats: at Barrow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, West Nottingham, Rochester, Scarborough, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Walsall, Wednesbury, West Wolverhampton, and York. After 
allowing for the causes which lead to the defeat of Ministerial candi- 
dates in Dockyard towns, and for the operation of purely local, or 
personal, impulses, which control the representation of such towns 
as Reading and Stafford, where parties are very equally matched, I 
can see no ground for alarm in the small shifting of strength from 
the Ins to the Outs in these boroughs, and certainly no proof that 
there has been any general revulsion in them from the Unionist 
cause. Then, among the larger of these boroughs, where small 
local causes can hardly have the same effect, our gains at Barrow, 
Stockton, Wednesbury, Wolverhampton, and York, are at least as 
significant as our losses at Bradford, Bristol, Salford, Oldham, and 
Stockport. As the result, these provincial boroughs now return 
83 Conservatives and 12 Liberal Unionists against 69 Home 
Rulers. And Unionists may rightly pride themselves on the con- 
tinued fidelity of Liverpool, on the overwhelming unanimity of 
Birmingham, on the conspicuous growth of our voting strength 
in Leeds, on the staunchness of Sheffield, and on the victory in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

We come next to the English counties. At the close of the_ last 
Parliament they were represented by 131 Conservatives, 28 Liberal 
Unionists, and 75 Gladstonians. Now they return 114 Conserva- 
tives, 17 Liberal Unionists, and 102 Gladstonians. The Liberal 
Unionists have won the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire. The 
Conservatives have won North Dorset, the Hexham Division of 
Northumberland, and the Wilton Division of Wiltshire. On the 
other hand, the Liberals Unionists have lost the Biggleswade 
Division of Bedfordshire, the Chesterfield Division of Derbyshire, the 
Barnstaple and Tavistock Divisions of Devonshire, South-East 
Durham, Mid-Norfolk, the Cricklade Division of Wilts, and the 
Coln, Doncaster, and Skipton Divisions of Yorkshire. And the Con- 
servatives have lost the Chesterton Division of Cambridgeshire, the 
Egremont Division of Cumberland, the Houghton-le-Spring of 
Durham, the Maldon of Essex, the Stroud of Gloucestershire, the 
Accrington, Darwen, Ince, Middleton, and West Lonsdale Divisions 
of Lancashire, the Loughborough Division of Leicestershire, the 
Gainsborough and Louth Divisions of Lincolnshire, North-West 
and East Norfolk, South Northamptonshire, the Woodstock 
Division of Oxford, North Somerset and the Frome Division, the 
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Woodbridge Division of Suffolk, the Devizes of Wilts, and the 
Buckrose Division of Yorkshire. It is obvious that in attempting 
to account for these losses a complete distinction must be drawn 
between mining and manufacturing constituencies, and those 
which are purely agricultural. In the mining Divisions, of which 
Houghton-le-Spring and Ince may be taken as typical examples, it 
is notorious that Home Rule had no more to do with the result 
of the elections than rival theories as to the personality of 
Shakespeare. The one dominant question with the miners was 
that of the Eight-Hours Bill. On that alone they voted, and 
their vote was given in supreme indifference to be real issue before 
the country. 

In the case of the agricultural constituencies the causes at work 
are not so simple. But with equal truth it may be asserted of them 
that no Gladstonian gain was due to Home Rule, and no conversion 
on the part of the labourers to its wisdom. These rural victories 
were won—not because of, but—despite of Home Rule. They 
are discouraging, no doubt, because of their consequences, because 
of the methods which proved successful in winning them, and 
because of the vague discontent, and social unrest, to the existence 
of which, in the poorest country districts, they testify. On the 
other hand, there is much in the returns from the English counties 
which is encouraging to Unionists, and also, as, I think, to those 
who wish to believe that our territorial system works well, and con- 
duces to the general well-being. It is patent that in all those 
counties where there is a just intermixture of classes, where there 
are most resident gentry, where varied employment is most plenti- 
ful, and wages are highest, the majorities against Radicalism 
are overwhelming, and steadily growing, and the efforts of 
agrarian demagogues have signally failed. But beyond this it is 
the fact that, with singularly few exceptions, both in the poorer 
country districts, and those in which the Radicals have now won 
victories, the polls show a general increase in the Unionist strength 
since 1885. This is so nearly universally the case that it is 
unnecessary to prove its truth by particular instances. Another 
satisfactory symptom is that even in districts, or villages, where 
Radicalism is preponderant, and even bitter, it is not so violent as 
it was in 1885. It is not-so convinced that every Conservative is 
an enemy, if not of the human race, at all events of the labouring 
class. And it is with 1885, and with the conditions under which 
that election was fought, that we must compare the results of this 
election. 

The elections of 1886, in most of the agricultural constituencies, 
were fought under conditions so different both from those of 1885 
and from those of this year as to make comparisons between their 
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results and of the other two years misleading. In 1885 the 
Unauthorized Programme of Birmingham appealed directly to some 
of the keenest desires of the labourers. Then the Radical propa- 
gandist of the village knew how to appeal to their ancient fear of 
the ‘‘ small loaf,” and to the sardonic delight of giving a secret 
vote against their masters, the tenant-farmers. In 1886 the Glad- 
stonian candidates were at a loss for an attractive programme. 
After having come into office on Mr. Jesse Collings’s Amendment, 
their leader had gratuitously taken up another question, and abso- 
lutely discarded the agrarian Radical policy. They had no new 
hopes to raise: they had no new promises to make. Home Rule 
fell upon deaf ears. The summer was fine; labour was abundant. 
Was it wonderful that amid those circumstances the labourers 
should, in almost every constituency, have largely abstained from 
voting? On the other hand, in many constituencies sitting Liberal 
candidates presented themselves for re-election, as Unionists, who 
only a few months before had been posing as the special friends 
of the labourers. They still called themselves Liberals. They 
protested that they had changed not one of their opinions. They 
assured their old constituents that they were merely following the 
guidance of such undoubted Liberals as Mr. Bright, Lord Harting- 
ton, and Mr. Chamberlain, in their consistent opposition to the new 
Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone. With the loyal support of the Con- 
servative voters, it was natural that these Liberal Unionists should 
have easily secured their return to the House of Commons. And, 
in the case of Conservative candidates, it was obvious that this 
new issue brought an access of strength. It was impossible to 
deny that Home Rule was the one issue involved. There had not 
been time to confuse the issue; or invent bye-issues. Even the 
local demagogue was puzzled and out of heart. Even the local 
ranter was staggered by the loss of venerated names, and by the new 
heroes he was suddenly called upon to work for. Was it wonderful 
that under these conditions, so abnormal and so transient, the 
Gladstonian polls were largely reduced, and that the Unionists— 
Liberal and Conservative—won the agricultural constituencies ? 
The Spalding election revived the hopes of the rural demagogues, and 
subsequent bye-elections, in which the Unionists sustained reverses 
in agricultural constituencies, marked them out as the most fruitful 
field for Gladstonian effort. And, certainly, no effort has been spared. 
A new rural programme has been invented. Home Rule has been 
discreetly put in the background. Every device has been exhausted 
to inflame the latest discontent of the poorest labourers, to stimu- 
late sectarian dislike of the Church, to persuade men, puzzled at 
the inequalities of social conditions, that a ‘new heaven and a new 
earth”’ will spring up under a Gladstonian Government. 
VOL. XIX. 48 
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Probably, however, it is not the actual programme, and not the 
explicit promises of Radical candidates made at public meetings, 
which have affected votes, so much as the calumnious gossip of 
village politicians. Every Unionist candidate for a rural con- 
stituency has some story to tell of some personal or political lie 
which has circulated from village to village, and has sapped the 
effect of the best Unionist meetings, and the most sedulous Primrose 
propaganda. Sometimes these lies are published, as in the Louth 
Division of Lincolnshire, where the defeated Unionist candidate, 
Mr. Raymond Heath, states that, in a leaflet circulated by the 
Radicals, he was alleged to have said that skim-milk was good 
enough for the labourer. In the Cirencester Division of Gloucester- 
shire, where Colonel Chester-Master, after a gallant fight, nearly 
defeated the renegade Unionist, Mr. Winterbotham, it was 
industriously asserted that a Unionist was ‘‘ one who tries to drive 
the poor into the Union.” Colonel Master was frequently told by 
labourers that the present Government had done so well that “‘ they 
should not make no change”’ ; and when he said that this was 
despite the opposition of Mr. Winterbotham, the imperturbable 
answer would come, “ You be a liar.” In my experience of his 
meetings, the charge that appeared to be most damaging to him 
was that years ago he had voted for flogging in the Army. 

My contention, then, is that Unionists, while frankly admitting 
the difficulties they have to face in these constitutencies, and the 
reverses they have in some instances received, should be encouraged 
by the indubitable, if slow; growth of their views since the last 
Reform Bill, and the concurrent mitigation in the asperity of 
Radical hostility to them. 

Wherever Radicalism has made advances, it has done so—not 
because of, or even in the name of, Home Rule, but—because of the 
attractiveness to the poorer voters of new British Radicalideas. Wher- 
ever Unionism has grown in strength, it has done so avowedly in the 
name of Unionism, and on the force of Unionist arguments against 
Home Rule. The districts in which Radicalism is strongest are 
the most backward in education. The districts in which Unionism 
is most determined are the most thriving in England, in which 
classes are mingled, and in which population is increasing. Even 
in those constituencies in which Radical victories have been won 
the Unionist strength of to-day is, with few exceptions, greater 
than the Conservative strength of 1885. 

C. A. Wuitmore. 
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RIVAROL. 


Wao was Rivarol? ‘The Frenchman par excellence,” says 
Voltaire, unselfishly, “‘ whose wit is like fireworks displayed on 
water.” ‘* A translator who was a creator,” says the re-translator 
of Genesis and the re-creator of creation, Buffon. ‘‘ The Tacitus 
of the Revolution,” says its Livy, Edmund Burke. ‘ An Encyclo- 
pedia,” says the Duc de Brancas. ‘‘ The Enfant-perdu of 
literature,” says Marie-Joseph Chénier. ‘‘A mere dealer in 
satires,” says the splenetic and vitriolic Chamfort. ‘‘ A writer 
for the fastidious (les délicats), more devoted to pleasure than 
ambition,” says Joubert, that most fastidious of intellectual epicures. 
**An adventurer and parvenu,” cry out in chorus the poetasters 
and criticasters scorched by the ridicule of Le Petit Almanach des _ 
Grands Hommes. ‘‘ A dandy,” says Barbey d’Aurévilly. ‘‘ A stylist, 

a virtuoso of the word,” says Sainte Beuve. ‘‘ The finest talker of 
the eighteenth century,” says Arsene Houssaye. ‘ An implacable 
foe of mediocrity,” says his latest and most enthusiastic bio- 
grapher, M. de Lescure; ‘‘ causeur sans maitre, et sans rival, his 
originality seems to reach the point of genius.” ‘‘ A causeur, a 
causeur, a causeur,”’ re-echoes every one who mentions Rivarol. 

Rivarol was all that was thus said of him, and more. <A meta- 
physician and moralist of subtlety, a pamphleteer as incisive as 
Paul Louis Courier Vigneron, a political writer as far-sighted 
as Burke, a philologist ‘avant la lettre,” with a fine ear anda 
rare instinct for the nuances of language—with a vivider and more 
impromptu wit than Sheridan, and the grace, urbanity, personal 
distinction, and piquant irony of Brummell—Rivarol was the 
bon mot incarnate. Yet this man, whose personality was striking 
enough to leave a lasting mark upon the stirring times he lived 
through, in which he was at once dramatist and actor, has been 
almost passed over by Carlyle in his melodrama on the French 
Revolution, and quite ignored by Thiers in his tragedy on the 
same theme. 

As to the ancestors and antecedents of Rivarol, opinions were 
for a very long time fluctuating and unflattering. To M. de 
Lescure undoubtedly falls the honour of having dispersed the 
clouds gathered around his idol’s genealogy. Rivarol’s stock, like 
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Mirabeau’s, is traceable to an ancient Italian family, which in the 
year 1050, receiving from the Emperor Conrad II. the fief of 
tivarolo, adopted the name as its own. Antoine Roch Rivarol, 
who was born in 1685, at Vinsali, in the Diocese of Novara, took 
part in the war of the Spanish succession ; and on his return from 
the Peninsula stopped at Nimes, where he married Jeanne Bonnet, 
a girl of bourgeois parentage. His marriage, in 1720, had for 
result not only a family of four children, but the loss to Rivarol of 
his paternal heritage, forfeited by the mésalliance and by his 
settlement in a foreign land. His eldest son, Jean-Baptiste, who 
was born in 1727 and died October 27, 1807, followed his example 
in choosing a girl with neither pedigree nor fortune, Catherine 
Avon, who died in 1815. During their twenty years of married 
life, they had sixteen children. One of them, Claude-Francois, 
afterwards made a certain mark as a general. Another was 
Antoine, the subject of this paper. 

Antoine Rivarol was born on the 26th of June, 1753, at Bagnols, 
in Languedoc. On his certificate of birth his father is described 
as silk-manufacturer, innkeeper, pensioner of the State, and 
schoolmaster. This multiplicity of humble occupations subse- 
quently afforded to his son’s enemies subjects for easy satire, and 
many were the gibes levelled at the son of the innkeeper by those 
who smarted from his sallies. As son of an innkeeper Rivarol 
may be said to be in good literary company, for both Rabelais and 
Voiture, as well as his own contemporary Brissot, could hail their 
fathers as ‘‘ mine host.’ Rivarol’s enemies soon found that their 
shafts failed to wound. He blunted their points by his impene- 
trable good humour, and no amount of sneers at the family poverty 
could alter the fact of an ancient lineage, nor dull an unsurpass- 
able wit. It was no doubt the early indications Rivarol gave of 
his subsequent extraordinary brilliancy that induced his father 
(whose favourite he was) not only himself to give him the first 
rudiments of education, but to send him to the college kept by the 
Joséphistes at Bagnols. There he remained till the age of 
eighteen, when he entered the seminary of the Sulpiciens at Bourg 
St. Andéol. His extraordinary cleverness and precocity caught the 
attention of the Bishop of Uzés, who would have been only too 
glad to secure so rare a singing-bird for the ecclesiastical aviary. 
Rivarol evidently allowed himself to be tempted up to a certain 
point by the seductions of a church career. When he finally left 
the seminary of Sainte-Garde at Avignon, he took with him the 
title of Abbé; and he wore le petit collet on his return home. The 
wings of an eagle, however, are not meant for a dweller in a cage. 
Provincial life was not possible for a man of Rivarol’s acquirements ; 
and in the autumn of 1774 he arrived in Paris, determined, 
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although unknown and unaided, to carve his way into society by the 
aid of his trenchant tongue. ‘‘ The world,” he said to himself (as 
Houssaye tells us), ‘‘is a vast arena inhabited by wolves and 
lambs ; I intend to be a wolf, and to be feared, which will make 
my fortune. At each scratch of my claws people will do obeisance 
to me; for each bite I shall receive a bun.” This audacious plan, 
which would have failed with most men, succeeded with Rivarol, 
and this in spite of initial mistakes. He established himself at 
the Hotel d’Espagne, in the Rue de Richelieu, under the name and 
title of the Comte de Rivarol; but soon after his arrival in Paris, 
he met some college friends who had known him simply as the son 
of an innkeeper, and, afraid that his newly-adopted title might 
sound strange in the ears of the acquaintances of his boyhood, he 
committed the strange mistake of changing this name to that of 
De Parcieux, claiming thereby relationship with the Academician 
of that name through his grandmother, whom he asserted to be 
related to the De Parcieux family. This act of pusillanimity was 
curious ; but, as Chamfort said of him with regard to this episode, 
“Tout Achille a son talon.” His error was made glaring ina 
short time. A nephew of the savant’s insisted on Rivarol’s proving 
his title to the name he had assumed, which, mirabile dictu, his 
honey’d tongue failed to do. Dame Fortune, however, was not 
going to disinherit a favourite child for so small a peccadillo; and 
Rivarol, on reverting once more to his family patronymic, was let 
off the greater part of the ridicule he had so well deserved with 
Grimm’s sarcastic remark, ‘Il s’est vengé fort noblement en 
prenant le nom du Chevalier de Rivarol, lequel, dit-on, ne lui appar- 
tient pas mieux, mais dont il faut esperer qui’il vondra bien se 
contenter tant qu’on ne l’obligera pas a en chercher un autre.” 
Rivarol was not the man to be discouraged by a first slip. He 
applied himself to make famous in Parisian society the name he 
had so nearly rendered hopelessly ridiculous. His trenchant 
parodies on the verse of the day soon became the rage. The first 
was the letter in rhyme which he wrote on the Abbé Delille’s (or, 
as he sarcastically named him, ‘the Abbé Virgile’s”’) Poeme des 
Jardins, and which recalls Canning’s travesty in the Anti-Jacobin on 
Darwin’s Loves of the Plants. This was followed by the parody of 
the Songe d’ Athalie, which was aimed at Madame de Genlis and the 
naturalist Buffon. That satire, however, in nowise marred or 
altered the enthusiastic admiration which Buffon expressed for this 
young Don Quixote of literature. Rivarol accepted the homage 
with his usual characteristic insouciance ; but he did not let it 
extinguish his epigram on Buffon’s son, ‘‘ the worst chapter in his 
father’s Natural History.” These and various other squibs, 
rockets, and verbal pyrotechnics, as well as a series of bombs shot 
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from the political journal Le Mercure, comprise Rivarol’s literary 
efforts between the years 1778 and 1783. If his reputation for 
brilliancy had depended solely on what he wrote up to that time, it 
is more than doubtful whether his name would have been cherished 
as it is by his countrymen as that of one of the most remarkable 
men of hisday. There would, perhaps, be scarce sufficient material 
to light for posterity his flickering fame. All his life Rivarol was 
weighed down by the inherent dislike to actual work which so 
often accompanies the gift of brilliant wit. As his best historian 
and most enthusiastic admirer, M. de Lescure, says of him apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ Comme tous les improvisateurs, il aimait mieux parler 
qu’ecrire ;”” but, although the success which his wit brought him 
in the Parisian salons was enough to have satisfied most vain men 
(and Rivarol was vainer, in some ways, than most of his sex), 
it was not sufficient to satisfy so many-sided a character as his. 
In 1783 the Berlin Academy offered as a subject for competi- 
tive composition, ‘‘ The Universality of the French Language.” 
Rivarol entered the lists, and published a Discours which not 
only gained for him the honour of membership of the Academy of 
Berlin, some flattering letters from the Great Frederick, and a 
pension from Louis XVI., but revealed him at one stroke to be a 
philologist of genius and a critic of literary style such as the 
world had seldom seen. The art of criticism was at its best and 
newest at that time, and Rivarol’s pamphlet was received with an 
enthusiasm which spurred him for a time to forget in his Souverain 
Esprit his Souveraine Paresse ; and the Discours was almost imme- 
diately followed by a prose translation of Dante’s Inferno, the first 
one in the French language, of which Buffon said, ‘‘ traduire ainsi 
e’est créer; ’’ and Voltaire, who had defied Rivarol to acquit him- 
self of his self-imposed task with credit, testified his approval of 
the young author by inviting him to Ferney. 

Judged by his own words, however, his remarkable success did 
not make Rivarol happy. Writing to a friend in January 1785, he 
said: ‘‘ As to the life I lead, it is a drama so tedious that I always 
maintain that Mercier must be the author of it. Formerly I made 
up in one hour for eight days of folly; now I need eight whole 
days of wisdom to make up for one hour’s folly.”” Not even eight 
days or eight years of wisdom would have served to wipe out the 
chief act of folly which obscured Rivarol’s life, and was perhaps 
the one cause of his not having left greater monuments of his 
genius behind him. The story of his reckless marriage, as 
described by Houssaye, is too typical of Rivarol’s character and 
his capacity of running to extremes, to be omitted here. None of 
his chroniclers gives the exact date of his marriage. Houssaye 
places it as early as 1781; but it is probable that Lescure is correct 
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in speaking of it as having been in 1783 or early in 1784. Accord- 
ing to Houssaye, the fatal meeting was in the salon of the Duchesse 
de Coigny, where Rivarol used to astonish with his wit the 
‘‘orands seigneurs”’ and ‘‘ grandes dames” of the day, and to 
indulge in those passages of arms with “‘ beaux-esprits” and 
philosophers which were to him as the breath of his nostrils, and 
procured him such a host of enemies. He was not of a nature 
to make friends. As he wrote to his brother: ‘Les grands 
talents sont plus rivaux qu’ amis; ils croissent et brillent separés 
de peur de se faire ombrage. Les moutons s’attroupent et les lions 
s’isolent.”  §till, although he had but few friends, he was sure of 
a following wherever he appeared, and his entry into the salon of 
the Duchesse was made with all the calm security of a favourite 
actor conscious of power to enthral his audience. Soon after his 
arrival, someone executed an air of ‘* Philidor” on the harpsichord. 
While he was listening to the music, Rivarol’s attention was 
attracted to a fair, pale face, that he had- already remarked else- 
where without knowing her name or nationality. What specially 
fascinated him on this particular evening, none can tell; but when 
the music was over, and he attempted to enter into conversation 
with the fair stranger, the most brilliant wit in Europe found 
Love’s diffidence full upon him, and that his usually ready tongue 
was for once as hopelessly silent as that of a love-sick school-boy. 
There was nothing for it but to fall back on the general circle which 
was clamouring for his presence. His irritation found expression 
in epigrams even more caustic than usual. The Abbé de Baliviére, 
having expressed the opinion that if there were an academy of 
** beaux-parleurs’’ Monsieur de Rivarol would be its President, 
received for an answer, accompanied by a low bow, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
l’Abbé de Baliviére resembles those persons who are always on the 
point of sneezing: he is always on the point of being witty.”” The 
guileless Abbé, thinking he was being flattered, bowed delightedly, 
and seized the opportunity to ask Rivarol to write an epigraph on 
his new book on Morals. ‘‘ Would not an epitaph be more appro- 
priate?” asked Rivarol. The fair stranger then entered the lists 
to cover the retreat of the mortified cleric. ‘‘ Surely,” she said, 
**M. de Rivarol must be a member of the Academy ‘les beaux 
esprits se rencontrent.’”” ‘‘Ah, madame,” retorted Rivarol, ‘I 
know that it is certainly an immense advantage to have done 
nothing, but it is one that should not be abused.” The conver- 
sation presently became general; Grimm, Rulhiére, the Abbé de 
Rastignac, all giving and commenting upon the gossip of the day, 
and the latest news from Versailles. While it was going on, 
Madame de Coigny called Rivarol to her quietly, and laughingly 
warned him that he had made a conquest of “la charmante 
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milady,” who had just asked her for the address of the brilliant 
wit. ‘‘ Beware!’’ she added, smilingly. ‘‘ Englishwomen have 
strange caprices; remember Crébillon.” ‘I shall be careful,” 
answered Rivarol, thoughtfully, as he turned back to the group 
and plunged once more into the stream of conversation. ‘‘ The 
latest bit of news of all,” he said aloud, presently, and letting his 
eyes rest on the pretty Englishwoman, “ is a romantic little incident 
which recently took place in one of the three or four fashionable 
salons we are acquainted with. There were amiable people present 
in plenty, and amongst them a handsome ‘ coureur d’aventures,’ 
who was particularly admired by the ladies for his wit. But on 
this evening in question they unanimously voted him dull. What 
had happened? He had fallen in love with the sea-blue eyes of a 
beautiful stranger ; but, when he tried to engage her in conversa- 
tion, he discovered that the god of Love is dumb as well as blind. 
The next day he was pacing up and down his study, still thinking 
of the sea-blue eyes, when a knock came at the door. The servant 
was out, and he opened the door himself. Whom did he find out- 
side? The owner of the sea-blue eyes. The lady was English 
and romantic; my hero pleased her; she was a widow, and she 
come to offer him her hand, her heart, and her revenue. ‘On 
what condition ?’ said the lover. ‘That of marriage,’ replied the 
lady, ‘ and one other—that if we have the misfortune to bore each 
other we shall separate the first moment we are aware of it!’ 
The lover accepted the bargain with rapture, and in a few days 
they were married. Now, ladies and gentleman, deign to give 
your opinion on such a match. Will they be happy?” 

The hint was not lost upon the lady, though it is doubtful 
whether Rivarol had any other intention than simply that of 
exciting general curiosity and interest by inventing a quaint little 
romance for the amusement of the circle around him. Next 
morning a ring was heard at his door, and, thinking that he 
recognized the step of his sister, whom he was expecting, he 
oponed the door himself. What was his surprise to see ‘‘ la belle 
Anglaise’ of the previous evening! The element of adventure 
was always attractive to Rivarol, and when embodied in the form 
of a pretty woman it was irresistible. ‘So it was not a fairy 
tale ?”’ he said, as he bowed, and, offering his hand to his visitor, led 
her into his sitting-room. ‘‘ No, Monsieur,” she replied. ‘‘ Then 
it was a heavenly inspiration,” answered Rivarol, already losing 
his head in the depths of the sea-blue eyes that had so attracted 
him. The lady informed him that she was the widow of a Welsh 
baronet, who had left her a small competence. Rivarol forgot his 
usual cynicism, believed the tale she told him, and, carried away 
by the love of adventure which was ingrained in his nature, 
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married the adventuress three weeks later. He was not long in 
discovering that nearly everything she had told him was untrue. 
She was a Scotchwoman of the name of Flint; the Welsh baronet 
was a myth; the ‘‘ modest competence ’’ was more mythical still ; 
added to which, the temper which she brought instead of fortune 
was not of the kind which gilds with its sunshine the garret of 
poverty ; and though Rivarol as a bachelor was welcome every- 
where, “paying his footing with his brilliant wit,” Rivarol as a 
married man, with a jealous and ill-tempered wife ever beside him, 
was looked upon as another anda different being. The difference 
soon made itself felt. Madame de Rivarol, finding both fortune and 
position less than her fancy had painted them, gave more and 
more scope to her ill-temper; and Rivarol summed up the position 
by saying, ‘‘I am neither Jupiter nor Socrates, yet my house is 
inhabited by both Juno and Xantippe.’’ It was about this time, 
too, that he wrote to his friend, M. de Lauraguais, ‘“‘I dared to 
speak ill of Love, and he has sent me Hymen in revenge.” 

It was hardly to be expected that so spoilt a child of Fortune 
would long put up with domesticity in such disguise, and Rivarol 
airily decided that even matrimony was an evil that could be 
mitigated, if not corrected, by separation. He returned once more 
to his brilliant bachelor existence, without further troubling his 
head about his spouse; and, no doubt tired of the pretentious 
pedantry which seems, according to all his biographers, to have 
been her chief characteristic after her beauty and her bad temper, 
he transferred his affections to a certain Manette, who deserves a 
niche in history if only for having inspired him to write certain 
dainty lines, whose intrinsic charm is a sufficient excuse for quoting 
them almost in full.— 


“OQ Manette, pour qui tout livre est lettre close, 
Et qui de tous les miens ne lirez pas deux mots ; 
Qui, loin de distinguer les vers d’avec la prose, 
Ne vous informez pas si les biens ou les maux 

Ont l’encre et le papier pour cause ; 
$’il est d’autres lauriers ou bien d’autres pavots 
Que ceux qu’un jardinier arrose ; 
Et qui ne connaissez de plumes qu’aux oiseaux ; 
Vous qui m’ offrez souvent l’aide de vos ciseaux 
Dans les difficultés que l’étude m’oppose, 
Ou quelques bouts de fil pour coudre mes propos, 
Ah! conservez-moi bien tous ces jolis zéros 
Dont votre téte se compose. 
Si jamais quelqu’un vous instruit, 
Tout mon bonheur sera détruit, 
Sans que vous y gagniez grand, chose 
Ayez toujours pour moi du gofit comme un bon fruit, 
Et de l’esprit comme une rose.”’ 
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Rivarol returned to society with his tongue sharpened by 
domestic encounters, and few were those who escaped his pungent 
sallies. One day his eye was attracted by a roll of manuscript 
sticking out of the pocket of an acquaintance and brother 
serivener. ‘‘Ah! Monsieur de Florian,” he exclaimed, with a 
mocking smile, ‘‘ how you would be robbed if people did not know 
you!’’ Some one praising Rivarol’s brother to him one day, he 
answered, ‘‘In any other family my brother would be the man of 
wit and the rake; he is the fool and the upright man in ours.” 
Grimm, in his correspondence, attributes this remark to Mirabeau, 
that universal thief of other men’s ideas, words, and works, of whom 
Rivarol justly spoke as “a great sponge always swollen with the 
ideas of others,” adding that if Mirabeau’s ‘“‘ big books contain a 
few well-turned phrases they belong to Chamfort, to Cerutti, or to 
me.” That Rivarol was in no wise too seyere on that wind-bag of 
a demagogue in this respect was proved when among Mirabeau’s 
papers was found one of his best-known speeches on the “ In- 
fluence of Academies” in the actual handwriting of Chamfort. 
After a fraud of that kind, the theft of a bon-mot of Rivarol’s 
is a small matter. Speaking to Chénedollé on another occasion, 
Rivarol again summed up Mirabeau in one of those scathing 
phrases which were characteristic of him. ‘‘ Mirabeau,”’ he said, 
‘is capable of anything for money, even of a good action.” At 
the beginning of 1789 the Duc d’Orleans conceived the idea that a 
man of Rivarol’s wit and literary powers would be useful. He 
therefore sent the Duc de Biron to him, with the request that he 
would undertake the publication of a pamphlet on what were 
known as “‘ The Dilapidations of the Court.” Rivarol disdainfully 
ran his eye over the pages presented to him; and then, returning 
it to the ambassador, he said, ‘‘ Monsieur le Duc, send your 
lacquey with this to Mirabeau, add a few hundred louis, and your 
commission will be executed.” It might have been expected that 
a man of such keen wit, such cutting irony, whose brains were his 
sole fortune, would in the troublous times of the Revolution have 
cast in his lot with the triumphant democracy ; but Rivarol was 
essentially a ‘‘ contentious unit.’ As long as he could, he avoided 
throwing his die with either party. He was sent for on two 
occasions by the King, who sought his advice; but he confined 
himself to repeating in different terms what he said to Male- 
sherbes when he came to tell him that the King desired to hear 
his opinion. ‘His Majesty,” said Rivarol, “has probably heard 
only too many counsels and too many opinions. I have but one to 
give him. If he desires to reign, it is time he governed like a 
king; otherwise there will no longer be any king at all. It is 
better, when one is condemned to reign over a great nation, to 
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commit an apparent injustice rather than to allow the sceptre of 
authority to be broken in one’s hands; for weakness is a worse fault 
in kings than a tyranny that preserves law and order, and the 
virtues of a monarch are not those of a private citizen; a king 
who is an honest man, and nothing more, is a failure as a king.” 
It may be said that poor Louis XVI. himself proved that these 
maxims were true. 

Whether it was a generous enthusiasm which made Rivarol 
decide for what he himself knew was the side that was doomed 
to defeat and disaster, or an outcome of his literary quarrels 
and dislikes (for all his rivals—Necker, Mirabeau, La Fayette, 
Condorcét, Joseph Chénier, Chamfort, La Harpe, Brissot, and 
Cerutti—had gone over to the democracy), or a desire to wipe out the 
last of the jeers at his aristocratic pretensions by proving that the 
latter were more than skin deep, no one can tell; probably all three 
considerations had part in the choice he made. Not that the grands 
seigneurs accepted their champion as belonging to their sacred caste. 
One day Rivarol, speaking of the Revolution, exclaimed, ‘‘ We 
have lost our rights!” The Duc de Créquy repeated with a 
slightly scornful intonation, ‘‘We have?” ‘‘ Well,” said Rivarol, 
‘‘what do you find singular in that phrase?” ‘Only your 
plural,” retorted the Duke quietly. Rivarol had the good taste 
and intelligence not to be offended by such remarks made by those 
whose battle he was fighting. He was not the man to turn on 
the society that had petted him, given him his start in life, and 
applauded his epigrams to the echo; and both with tongue and 
pen he preached and wrote in defence of the dying institutions of 
Divine Right and aristocratic supremacy. Still, Rivarol was too 
admirably endowed with the critical faculty not to see the faults of 
the party he was upholding. Nothing could be more admirably 
impartial in many ways than the famous Journal Politique National, 
an account of the first six months of the French Revolution, which 
so delighted Burke (himself no mean judge of what should be 
‘literary style’’) that I may venture to quote his words thereon 
from a letter addressed to Rivarol’s brother in June, 1791: “I 
have seen, though too late to profit by them, your brother’s ad- 
mirable annals, which may rank with those of Tacitus. If there 
is, indeed, a strong coincidence in our way of thinking, I ought to 
be very proud of that circumstance. If I had seen his per- 
formance before I had written on the same subject, I should rather 
have chosen to enrich my pamphlet with quotations from thence, 
than have ventured to express the thoughts in which we agreed in 
' worse words of my own.” Impartial criticism is not a popular 
quality ; and it is probable that when Rivarol wrote, ‘‘ Les nobles 
sont des monnaies plus ou moins anciennes, dont le temps a fait des 
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médailles ; ils sont inévitables dans la Monarchie, mais ils ne sont 
pas nécessaires pour fonder un sénat,”’ he offended his own party 
as much as he offended the democracy when he wrote, “‘ There is 
no enlightened period for the populace ... the populace is 
always, and in every country, the same; ever cannibalistic, ever 
anthropophagous; and when it revenges itself on its rulers, it 
punishes crimes not always proved, by crimes about which there is 
no doubt.” Or, again, when he summed up the whole situation, 
past, present, and to come, in two lines, written in 1789: ‘‘ The 
vices of the Court began the Revolution ; the vices of the people 
will finish it.”’ 

This man, who was never so happy as when engaged in illus- 
trating his own dictum, “‘ L’imprimerie est l’artillerie de la pensée,”’ 
by no means confined himself to political pamphlets and discussions. 
Soon after the return to society which followed his matrimonial 
eclipse, he published Le Petit Almanach des Grands Hommes pour 
Uannée 1788, in which he pilloried all the numberless scribblers, 
great and small, whose presence and literary pretensions were one 
of the characteristics of the time in the salons of Paris. This 
work (which, with one of those humorous touches so entirely his 
own, he dedicated ‘‘To the Unknown Gods!’’), although it is in 
prose, may be compared in some ways to Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers; but Rivarol had a lighter touch in satire 
and asurer hand. Personal feeling is not to be found in this book 
that set all Paris laughing with delight; the author was animated, 
apparently, solely by one of the lasting passions of his life, an 
implacable hatred of the pretentious mediocrity which was then 
threatening to submerge true literature. As his biographer, M. de 
Lescure, says, ‘‘ Jamais mission de critique ou plutot de police 
littéraire ne fut accompli avec plus d’esprit et de succés” ; but if 
the writer of this almanack of latter-day sinners managed by dint 
of dainty satire and stinging ridicule to cure many “of an am- 
bition which is only justified by talent,” the more important of 
his literary rivals and colleagues, whose names with strict impar- 
tiality had followed in the alphabetical list, not only never for 
gave him (for literary vanity is the most unforgiving form of the 
vice of vanity), but revenged themselves for his delicate irony 
by attacks that were simply brutal, and proved how well-aimed ' 
were Rivarol’s shafts. These attacks in no wise disturbed Rivarol’s ' 
serenity, or made him hold his hand. In the year subsequent to 
the publication of the Almanach he published two “ Letters” to M. 
Necker, one ‘‘ On the Importance of Religious Opinions,” and the 
other on ‘‘ La Morale,” in both of which, as Sainte Beuve says, 
“he attacks Necker on his deistic opinions.”” These were followed 
by the Journal Politique National, of which I have already spoken, 
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by the Galérie des Etats Généraux et des Dames francaises (in which 
he collaborated), by a second Petit Almanach des Grands Hommes 
de la Révolution, which was entirely his own, and finally by his 
collaboration in the famous (or infamous, according to the point of 
view) Actes des Apétres. Feelings were running high on both sides 
when the latter periodical came into existence, and Rivarol, carried 
away by the tide, poured out in its pages all his long-concentrated 
bitterness and disappointments, public and private, and launched 
his epigrams, more scathing than ever, to the right and left, with 
even less than his ordinary caution. This was his last appearance 
as a pamphleteer. At the request of the King, who was justly 
offended at the lengths to which the Actes des Apétres went, he 
gave up satirical journalism, and undertook to transmit to the 
King (who, as a last resource, was seeking once more outside help 
and counsels), through the agency of M. de La Porte, intendant de 
la liste civile, his private opinions on public affairs. Rivarol’s 
former advice had been disregarded by the weak but well-meaning 
sovereign; his later counsels, whether good or bad, came too 
late to be of any use; and all Rivarol got for his pains and his 
devotion to a losing cause was to be marked out more completely 
as an object of hatred and vengeance by his enemies, both political 
and literary. 

In June, 1792, Rivarol, as Lescure says, ‘‘ having nothing more 
to do in France except to perish therein,” wisely bethought him 
that if he yet wished to fulfil his literary ambitions it must be 
elsewhere than in his native country. He saw clearly that, as he 
said himself, ‘‘Un grand peuple remué ne peut faire que des 
exécutions,” and in the upheaving of society those who were 
likely to have the ordering of the executions were those whom he 
had scorched with his irony and riddled with his epigrams. 

Later, he summed up the situation by saying: ‘‘ If the Revolu- 
tion had taken place under Louis XIV. Cotin would have had 
Boileau guillotined, and Pradon would have executed Racine. By 
emigrating, I escaped some of the Jacobins of my Almanach des 
Grands Hommes.” He had been living for a good many months 
at the country estate of Manicamp with his old friend the Comte 
de Lauraguais (to whom Manicamp belonged), for he had been 
warned of the increasing enmity of the Orleans faction against 
him; and it was from visiting him there that the Baron de 
Théis was enabled to give us the admirable pen-portrait chronicled 
by Houssaye. ‘‘ Rivarol was tall and handsome,” says M. de 
Théis, ‘‘ with noble and courteous manners, fine features, an 
eagle eye, a delicate, smiling mouth, and, to crown all, magnificent 
brown hair—e’etait l’homme le mieux coiffé de son temps.’ Not 
even this attraction, prized as it was in those days, would 
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have saved that well-dressed head from the guillotine to which so 
many others were sacrificed; and Rivarol, realizing his danger, 
prudently put the frontier between him and his enemies.. That he 
was justified in mistrusting his ci-devant acquaintances and 
associates was proved not only by the executions of his friend and 
faitful worshipper Champcenetz (whom he called his clair de lune), 
of Suleau, one of the editors of the Actes des Apétres, and of Du 
Rosoy, but also by a decree of the Convention in December, 1793, 
after the discovery of the papers in the famous iron cabinet, con- 
demning him to death. Manette accompanied him into exile, and 
their first resting-place was Brussels, where Rivarol did his best to 
help and further the affairs of the emigrants, though his clear 
head would not allow of his sharing their hopes as to the success 
of a counter-revolution. From Brussels, Rivarol went to London, 
where, although he was warmly welcomed by Pitt and Burke, few 
traces of his stay are to be found. Like Mirabeau and André 
Chénier, who had preceded him by a few years, he found nothing 
to please him in the English metropolis. He was received in most 
of the great houses; but he did not create the excitement and 
enthusiasm he was accustomed to in France; and to a man of his 
nature and training an appreciative audience was an absolute 
necessity. It was not long, therefore, before he left London and 
Manette, who remained behind him, and of whom no further 
trace is to be found in his history. He betook himself to 
Hamburg, where his sister, the Baronne d’Angel, had accom- 
panied General Dumouriez into an exile, as Lescure euphemistically 
puts it, ‘less irreproachable than her brother’s.” At Hamburg 
Rivarol found the mental atmosphere he required. The little 
northern town had become the rallying point of all that was most 
brilliant among the emigrants of France. His supremacy was im- 
mediately acknowledged. It was at this period that occurred that 
conversation so phonographically described by Chénedollé, which 
gives us some faint idea of the extraordinary gift of eloquence of 
this man whom Chénedollé calls ‘‘le dieu dela conversation 4 
cette fin d’un siécle ot la conversation est le supréme plaisir et la 
supréme gloire.”’ 

Rivarol’s time at Hamburg was not solely occupied in im- 
provising epigrams to an admiring audience. The celebrated 
publisher Fauche, whose chief house of business was at Hamburg, 
was not likely to let so brilliant and famous a writer as Rivarol 
escape him. He induced Rivarol, shortly after his arrival, to 
embark upon a colossal work, Le Nouveau Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Francaise, a work, encyclopedic in its aims, which, 
unfortunately, never got beyond its preface or Discours préliminaire 
published in 1797, whereof Sainte Beuve says that certain pages, 
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wherein Rivarol depicts the Revolution and the Terror, are worthy 
of the pen of Joseph de Maistre. It was no easy task that author 
and publisher had set themselves. Rivarol all his life hated the 
actual toil of writing. He would talk for hours; but to write for 
one hour was a martyrdom he underwent as seldom as possible ; 
and Fauche, at last desperate at the slow rate of progress (which 
perhaps seemed doubly slow to the publisher, who was paying 
Rivarol one thousand francs a month), got him away from the 
delights of Ham, where he spent most of his time in being 
entertained and in entertaining, and, having lodged him in his own 
house, locked him up therein, placing sentinels at the door with 
strict orders to refuse admittance to all those devout listeners by 
whom Rivarol loved to be surrounded. Under these conditions, 
Rivarol had to work; but, to judge by the following letter, which 
he then wrote to a friend, it was almost against the grain that he 
did so. ‘‘ My laziness,’ he writes, ‘‘does her best to vaunt her 
ancient privileges; but I treat her merely like an old ac- 
quaintance: I work as much as I can, but never as much as I 
could wish. A tarantula called Fauche, as eager for a page of 
copy as a hound is after his quarry, is perpetually on my track. 
My friend, every man must trace his furrow of anguish in this 
world to have rights in the future one. I have, I think, traced 
mine sufficiently deeply.” 

Whether owing to the immense amount of research and labour 
entailed by the preliminaries to the dictionary, or to the conditions 
under which he worked, Rivarol became weary of Hamburg, where 
the Directory, furious at the epigrams and articles he continued to 
publish from time to time in the Spectateur du Nord, did their best 
to make him uneasy as to what- they might attempt against him. 
Once more (but this time was the last), he started on his travels, 
and towards the end of 1800 arrived in Berlin, where he was 
received by the King of Prussia (according to Houssaye) with 
greater honour than if he had been a Condé or a Montmorency. 
This was to some extent justified by his membership of the Berlin 
Academy and by his title of-envoy of Louis XVIII., who was then 
at Mittau. In Berlin, Rivarol found all that atmosphere of 
enthusiastic admiration and attention which was the breath of 
his nostrils, and it excited his brilliant meridional intellect to 
greater achievements than ever. The time of quiet and profound 
study that he had passed at Hamburg had developed his intellectual 
powers without in any way dulling their brilliancy, and throughout 
the winter of 1800-1 he was the cynosure of all eyes, the lion of 
all the most exclusive salons in Berlin. Nor was love wanting to 
crown him with its additional glory. In those lenient and easy- 
going days a grande dame, Princess Dolgorouka, did not think it 
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necessary to conceal the preference she felt for the dazzling wit 
and writer. Everything seemed to be at his feet, when on the 5th 
of April, 1801, he was attacked by inflammation of the lungs and 
a complication of fevers, which carried him off in six days, on the 
11th of the month. The Princess and some of his most intimate 
friends were with him when he died. 

Thus ended the career of one of the most brilliant figures of a 
stirring time, a man of extraordinary powers and versatility, ‘‘ the 
prodigal son of French genius,” who, though, like a prodigal, he 
may have been said to have squandered his best qualities in riotous 
conversation, yet did more than most of his contemporaries in 
opening up for his countrymen new spheres and channels of thought. 
I will conclude this brief memoir by giving a few extracts from his 
writings and from the records of his conversation.— 


“Genius, in politics, consists not in creating, but in preserving; not in 
changing, but in fixing; it consists in supplementing truth with maxims; for 
it is not the most righteous law, but the most stable, which is the best.” 

‘The people gives its favour, never its confidence.” 

** Woe to those who stir up the dregs of a nation!” 

‘‘ The being who only feels does not yet think; but he who thinks always 
feels.” 

‘Time is the shore of the spirit : everything passes before him; but we think 
it is he who is passing before us.” 

‘‘ Tmagination is the friend of the future.” 

‘‘ The brain is only a part of man; the heart is everything.” 

“Men are born naked and yet live clothed, just as they are born independent 
and yet submit to laws. Clothes hinder somewhat the movements of the body, 
but they protect it from outward accidents; laws curb passions, but they 
preserve honour, life, and fortune.”’ ‘ 

“The body politic is like a tree: as it grows it has as much need of heaven 
as of earth.” 

“Reason is composed of truths which should be spoken and truths which 
should be acted.” 

‘* Man conquers Space by commerce, and Time by credit.” 

‘In the army discipline should weigh like a shield, not like a yoke.” 

“The most civilized nations are as near barbarity as the most polished steel 
is torust. Nations, like metals, are only polished on the surface.” 

“To bring about a revolution it is more necessary to have a mass of stupidity 
on the one hand than a certain amount of enlightenment on the other.” 


** One should combat opinion with its own weapons: powder and shot are 
useless against ideas.” 


** Incredulity is a terrible luxury.” 
** Vices are often more a question of habit than of passion.” 
** Pride is always more ready for suicide than for repentance.” 


“If Love and War have their fury they also have their periods of calm; but 
Hate has her patience.” 


‘**Contempt should be the most mysterious of our feelings.” 


“The envy which talks and scolds is always ill-advised: it is the envy that 
is silent that should be feared.” 
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“ Gold, like the sun that melts wax and hardens mud, develops lofty souls, 
but narrows bad hearts.” 

‘‘ Man passes his life reasoning about the past, grumbling at the present, and 
trembling at the future.” 

“‘ Languages are the true medals of history.” 

* Grammar being the art of raising the difficulties in a language, it is clear 
the lever should not be heavier than the burden.” 

“‘Tdeas are the beggars of expression.” 

“More than one writer is persuaded that he has made his readers think, 
when he has only made them sweat.” 

“Those who borrow the antiquated phraseology of ancient writers so as to 
appear quaint are like old men who, unable to speak like men, stutter like 
children.” 

“ Tn all the world there was no man who in appearance more resembled his 
reputation than Mirabeau: he was hideous.” 

“The cat does not caress us; he caresses himself against us.” 


On a certain book :— 


“‘ It obviates the necessity of a parody.” 
“T am willing,” said Rivarol to a lady, “to grow old loving you; but I 
decline to die without telling you that I do.” 


Those who wish to know his worth, and to realize how great and 
deep was the intellect this man possessed behind all his brilliancy 
of tongue and power of epigram, must seek him in the few 
works he left behind. There is not a line of which one cannot 
say what he himself said of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois: ‘I 
never open it without finding therein new ideas or lofty lessons in 
style.” 

GERTRUDE E. CaMpBELt.. 
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THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE POOR LAW. 


Our present Poor Law is said to be inequitable and unpopular. 
An opinion is abroad that this can be remedied by the introduction 
of greater discrimination. Various suggestions as to how this 
opinion might be made effectual have been advanced. 

1.—As is proposed by Professor Marshall in Nos. 5 and 6 of the 
Economic Journal, by an enlargement of the discriminating powers 
of guardians. 

2.—As is proposed by Mr. Bartley in two Bills introduced by 
him last Session, by taking away from guardians the power of 
discrimination, which in his opinion they have abused, and by 
conferring on a certain class of paupers—the imperfectly or un- 
successfully thrifty—a right to demand their relief in the form of 
out-relief. 

3.—By giving subsidy from the public funds to persons who 
receive an allowance not sufficient for their support from a Friendly 
Society, or by giving subsidy to the Friendly Societies direct (a) for 
the encouragement of the solvent and adequate societies, (b) for the 
assistance of the insolvent and inadequate societies. 

These proposals are inconsistent ; but their purpose is the same. 
On the other hand, many of those who have had most practical 
experience say that the Poor Law is best administered when 
guardians decline to use the powers of discrimination which they 
at present possess, that outdoor relief should be abolished, and 
that the law should operate automatically and equally by offering 
to all identical terms of relief—that is to say, maintenance within 
the walls of a Poor Law institution. 

I do not propose to enter on a general discussion of Poor Law 
administration. I will confine myself to one point, and set forth 
the reasons which have made these experts distrust and condemn 
this power of discrimination. Many of these persons, notably 
the late Mr. Bland-Garland, whose name is well known in con- 
nection with the strict administration of Bradfield Union, began 
their Poor Law work with a pre-possession in favour of outdoor 
relief and the discrimination which it is supposed to involve. 
Nowhere are first impressions more liable to error than in Poor Law 
administration. That fact is worth remembering when it is proposed 
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to cast our present system into the crucible of the practical politician 
who is now for the first time since 1834 beginning to interest himself 
in the question. 

Let us first consider Mr. Marshall’s position. He asks why, 
if charitable agencies are able to discriminate, should not the 
Poor Law discriminate? A passage in Mr. Marshall’s own 
paper supplies the answer. It is, he alleges, the opinion of the 
working class ‘“‘that so long as the country holds any of the 
money which a man has contributed as an insurance for himself 
and others against need, he ought not to be forced to apply for the 
‘charity’ of private persons.” This is an opinion, moreover, 
Mr. Marshall says, ‘‘not likely to be shaken.” It may be 
remarked, in passing, that, rightly understood, the poor rate is a 
levy on behalf of existing destitution, and in no sense an insurance 
for the future; and I question very much if such a crude opinion 
would ever be maintained by any member of a Friendly Society. 
But Mr. Marshall is correct in saying that applicants to the Poor 
Law claim relief as a right. This is precisely the condition of 
affairs with which the Poor Law Commissioners came face to 
face, and it is a condition which is as present to-day as it was 
then. On the one side guardians had discretionary powers 
practically unlimited. On the other side was a clamourous 
multitude seeking to enforce a right. Then, as now, there was a 
natural desire on the part of all men to satisfy their wants in the 
easiest way, and a natural tendency for arbitrary authority to abuse 
its power. The result is well known. Guardians discriminated to 
the best of their ability and judgment. They yielded to the 
pressure of men seeking what they thought their right. What 
was given to A must be given to B, whose right was the same. 
The pressure kept increasing, and the country was brought to the 
verge of ruin. The Poor Law Commissioners saw that this state 
of things must continue until the discretion of guardians was 
limited. The limitation which they proposed has ever since been 
a fundamental axiom in Poor Law administration. Guardians, 
they said, must limit themselves to the relief of destitution as 
distinct from poverty. It is impossible, they argued, to define 
the degree of poverty entitled to relief. Every such limitation 
involyed an injustice to those excluded. Further they observed 
that, human nature being what it is, guardians could not be 
trusted. 

The remedy of the Poor Law Commissioners has been justified 
by long experience. The right of relief must be limited to 
destitution. It became then, and it is now, the duty of guardians 
to take unerring means for distinguishing destitution from poverty. 
This can only be achieved, the Poor Law Commissioners say, by 
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offering to an applicant whose income it is impossible to ascertain 
with certainty a maintenance which is perfectly adequate, but 
which he will not exchange for his own mode of living unless he is 
absolutely obliged to do so. These conditions, the Commissioners 
say, can only be fulfilled by an offer of maintenance in a well- 
regulated workhouse. 

This duty has never been carried out. Guardians have pre- 
ferred to discriminate, and have with few exceptions refused to use 
the automatic method of discrimination recommended by the 
Commission. Their discrimination with regard to destitution has 
proved to be just as liable to error and partiality, and just as 
constant an incentive to pauperism, as their discrimination with 
regard to poverty. The result is that the law is still inequitable 
and still unpopular, even as it was before 1834. It is this necessity 
for adjudication upon a right that differentiates tke administration 
of the Poor Law from that of voluntary charity. 

No one, as Mr. Marshall implicitly admits, asserts a right to 
charitable relief, and those who give give or withhold as they think 
fit. On both parts in the transaction there is a check. When A, 
a private person, gives relief to B, a poor man, no injustice is done 
to C, who probably has never applied and is quite unknown to A. 
Even if B and C both apply to A, no one can complain of the 
injustice of A if he selects Bin preference to C as the object of his 
bounty. ; 

The case is not so clear when we consider voluntary charities 
which are public. There is, unfortunately, a section of the poor 
who, from the very publicity of these institutions, have been 
taught to think that they have a right to relief, just as there is 
and was a section which makes a similar claim on the Poor Law. 
The Charity Organization Society has urged that these charities 
should be administered with discrimination. Discrimination 
involves inquiry and strict rules of decision. This is not popular. 
It is resented by the poor. It is resented, also, by the average 
benevolent person, who objects to rules and prefers to decide on 
‘the merits of each case ’’—in other words, on the partial opinion 
of the members of committee who happen to be present. It is 
precisely for these reasons, but mainly because of the expectation 
which their existence creates in the minds of the poor, that Miss 
Octavia Hill condemns large well-advertised public schemes of 
relief. Private charity can be administered with reasonable 
discrimination, because of the moderation with which the poor put 
forward their applications for assistance. Public relief, whether 
from voluntary or from compulsory sources, tends to create an 
importunate class, and, boards of administration being merely 
human, discrimination that is not of an automatic nature becomes 
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more and more difficult. When the fund to be distributed is 
thought to be the common property of all the poor, like the funds 
of the Poor Law, true discrimination becomes impossible, and 
when attempted is resented by the poor as an injustice. 

Complaint is made that there is no uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the law. In one Union out-relief is given lavishly; n 
another it is not given at all; and even in the same Union 
different relief committees of the same Board will act on totally 
different principles, both as to the amount to be given and as to the 
persons to be selected. Now, what is it that Mr. Marshall proposes 
that these Boards should do? Let Mr. Marshall speak for 
himself. ‘‘It should be generally recognized as a condition of 
out-relief that the applicant should have subscribed to a Friendly 
Society a sum standing in some reasonable relation to his wages, 
or have made some provision in some other way for his future : 
(after due notice, special attention would be paid to the question 
whether he had saved during the years in which his earnings were 
high and his family expenses not yet large).” This is precisely 
the sort of discrimination which the most lavish guardian of 
the most lavish Union in the kingdom flatters himself that he 
is exercising. The general result of all this discrimination is a 
lavish and pauperizing system which is not popular with anyone, 
because when relief is lavish it is invariably inadequate, and, as 
discrimination of a kind exists everywhere, the excluded are 
numerous and dissatisfied. 

Mr. Marshall’s case rests on the possibility of getting an ideal 
inquiry made by an ideal board... Let us consider a possible case. 
Ais an old man of sixty-five who applies for an out-relief pension. 
The inquiry on Mr. Marshall’s lines extends over forty-five years of 
his life, and pre-supposes a knowledge not only of A’s affairs, 
but also of A’s neigbours. A is expected to put away a reasonable 
sum, and judgment on this point can only be taken when it is 
known what persons in similar circumstances have done. A judge 
and jury with all the legal apparatus in the land could not make a 
just and undisputed award in such a case. Guardians lightly 
undertake the task and, according to Mr. (now Sir Henry) Longley, 
rattle through a list of such cases at a rate varying from a 
maximum speed of four minutes to eleven cases to a minimum 
speed of three minutes to each case.* 


* Longley’s Report in the Third Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board 1873-74, p. 152. Thinking that the reader might consider this ancient 
history, I obtained from a friend, a member of a Metropolitan Board, an esti- 
mate of the rate at which applications for relief are considered at his Board. 
He informs me that on an average a list of 200 cases is despatched in less than 
two hours. On a recent occasion 177 were disposed of in an hour and eleven 
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Can it be wondered that the administration of the Poor Law is 
thought to be inequitable? The feeling that Mr. Marshall’s ideal 
inquiry and ideal board is impossible has produced a growing 
opinion among thoughtful and conscientious administrators in 
favour of the only possible form of uniformity—namely, relief 
within well-regulated Poor Law establishments, mitigated as far as 
possible by such further classification as may be found practicable 
and by the co-operation of charitable agencies outside. As far as 
I know, there is no single reputable authority on Poor Law 
administration who dissents from this view. I name only a few— 
Professor Fawcett, Mr. Fowle, Dr. Aschrott, Dr. Billing (the pre- 
sent Bishop of Bedford), the Local Government Board inspectors, 
and Miss Octavia Hill. 

There is no injustice in relieving all destitution in a workhouse. 
If the destitution is real the relief also is real. Nor is there any 
injustice (except to the ratepayer and to the recipient if, as is 
probable, the assistance given is inadequate) in relieving all desti- 
tution by out-relief. But to put the most miserable and helpless 
class of the community at the mercy of the smug respectability of 
an ordinary board of guardians is iniquitous. No body of men, 
howsoever exalted, are fit to sit in assize and on the vaguest and 
most intangible evidence send A to what some deem the penal relief 
of the workhouse and B to the comparative comfort of an out-relief 
pension. . 

Mr. Marshall professes to be in favour of a method of adminis- 
tration which, compared with the average at the present time, 
would be a strict administration; but he underestimates the 
difficulty of carrying this out. It is easy to be guided by an 
absolute rule; but, as the Poor Law Commissioners long ago 
pointed out, the attempt to deal exceptionally in one instance in- 
variably lets in a flood of similar or analogous cases, and in the 
end the exception becomes the rule. The observance of rules that 
are not absolute depends very often on the presence of one par- 
ticular guardian. If he happens to be absent, the rule is set aside 
on behalf of the protégé of some member of the Board; and this 
constitutes a precedent for further laxity. Again,—and, as Mr. 
Marshall is arguing the case from the point of view of the poor 
man, this is very important;—no regulation as to outdoor relief 
which does not amount to prohibition can ever appear equitable to 
the poor. The complaint of those whose united voice makes the 
Poor Law unpopular almost invariably takes this form—‘‘ Oh! 
Mr. Jones, in this union (or the next union), has out relief: why 


minutes. The scale of out-relief in this Union, it is worth noting, is about one 
shilling per head per week: considerably under 2d. per day—obviously a 
method of relief either unnecessary or inadequate. 
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should you refuse it to me?”’ The most extraordinary thing about 
the non-out-relief policy which has been followed for about twenty 
years in three of the poorest unions in London has been the ease 
and absence of friction with which the reform has been carried out. 
Previously to the reform, when Guardians had (so to speak) a 
variety of prizes to distribute, the business of the Poor Law in 
Whitechapel was carried out amid riots and intimidation. At the 
present time there is probably less friction in the administration of 
the Law in Whitechapel than in any other union in London. The 
Guardians and the officials are relieved from the impossible task of 
judging without evidence on the lives and characters of their fellow- 
men, and have devoted themselves, with considerable success, to an 
improvement in the internal arrangement of the workhouse. Plans 
of giving employment that is not so distasteful as oakum-picking 
and stone-breaking have been adopted. Many excellent arrange- 
ments have been made with regard to the schools. Generally 
the business of administration is brought within such reasonable 
limits that consideration can be bestowed on every detail. This is 
work whicha conscientious man may well be willing to undertake : it 
is difficult to conjecture the character and motives of those who sit 
with complacency at the hurried relief-assize so graphically 
described in Sir H. Longley’s report. 

The situation is easily summed up. Lax discrimination is un- 
popular, because the relief given is always inadequate. Strict dis- 
crimination, such as is advocated by Mr. Marshall, is intensely 
unpopular with the poor. The rules which support it are, 
ex hypothesi, framed to allow exceptional cases to pass, and are 
therefore apt to crumble away altogether, more especially as few 
Boards of Guardians have the strength of mind to be always and 
in detail doing the right but unpopular thing. There remains only 
absolute prohibition. That the law so administered is popular, 
I do not affirm; but I am convinced that it is less unpopular than 
in ‘‘ discriminating’ unions, where each application to Guardians 
is a lottery. The expectation of Poor Law relief no longer 
influences hourly and daily the imagination and conduct of the 
poorest class, and the result is advantageous tothem, both materially 
and morally. It may, as Mr. Marshall says, be useless to talk 
of an abolition of out-relief. If so, it is idle to look for any rapid 
diminution: of pauperism. It also becomes the duty of those who 
hold the view here expressed to point out that proposals to vary 
still more the scale of rewards and punishments at the disposal of 
Guardians will only increase our difficulties. As the rewards in- 
crease in attractiveness, so will increase the expectation and the 
importunity of the claimants, and so much greater will be the dis- 
satisfaction of the rejected, of their friends, and of their supporters. 
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It is this very ideal discrimination, reduced (as it must always 
be in practice) to something very much the reverse of ideal, 
which is the principal cause of the present unpopularity of the 
law. 

Proposals of a different nature for subsidising the thrift of the 
poor have been put forward. The advocates of these schemes seem 
to recognize the injustice of leaving the merits of the poor to be 
determined by the various processes which Guardians call discrimi- 
nation. The poor who are to be treated on the most favourable 
terms are to be selected automatically. So far this seems a con- 
cession to equity and common sense. The provision, however, 
does not remove the difficulty of selection. Mr. Bartley, as 
managing director of the National Penny Bank, knows that the 
Friendly Society is by no means the only institution in which thrift 
's practised by the poor. His proposal, therefore, is that the 
Guardians shall be obliged to recognize all modes of thrift, and, in 
fact, give outdoor relief to all subscribers to any thrift association. 
Thrift is very difficult of definition. I read recently, with much 
sympathy, the opinion of some political economist that the man 
who kept up his strength with plenty of beef and ale was in the 
highest degree thrifty. Thus, it is difficult, when we come to attempt 
definition, to see how anyone could be excluded from the all- 
embracing benevolence of Mr. Bartley’s suggestion. Those who 
know less of the matter than Mr. Bartley knows proposes to confine 
their subsidies to Friendly Societies. Members of Building Societies 
have asked why they should be excluded. Mr. Bartley evidently 
feels that depositors at a savings bank should share in any largess 
that is going ; and when it comes to practical legislation the claim 
even of beef and ale will find its champion. Even if the right of 
the Friendly Society to subsidy is established as pre-eminent, the 
difficulty is not over. If the grant is to turn on the question of 
solvency, the difficulty about defining solvency in relation to a 
Friendly Society will have to be settled. The fact that Societies 
have no arrangement for paying away surplus in the way of bonus 
has made it seem desirable to keep the premiums very low, and to 
treat the existence of a nominal and prospective deficit lightly. 
Let us grant, however, that selection can be made, and consider 
the matter more in detail. 

Mr. Marshal admits that lavish out-relief tends to reduce wages. 
If men, that is to say, learn to rely for the necessaries of life on 
funds other than their own wages and savings, their dependence 
on the fund acquired most easily tends to increase, and the in- 
fluences which aid them in the arduous task of raising wages are 
weakened. Throughout a great part of the working class pro- 
vision for sickness and old age is rightly considered a necessity, 
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and this fact is an important contributory cause in determining 
the amount of their wages. If, as is now proposed, provision in 
whole, or in part, for some of these risks is to be paid out of the 
rates and thrust upon men who are cheerfully and successfully 
working their way to independence, a very serious blow is struck 
at the wage system of the country. This is exactly the view of 
the question taken by the leaders of Friendly Societies in their 
opposition to State Pensions. 

The Foresters’ Miscellany, a recognised organ of Friendly Society 
opinion, remarks that ‘‘ to talk about an augmentation per head 
to the contributions received by Friendly Societies as likely to 
encourage thrift is a strange doctrine. It isan admission at once 
that the income of the workers of Britain is insufficient, and that 
it is necessary to pauperize them. If the income of the workers 
of Britain is insufficient to enable them to provide against old age, 
then it is time that some steps were taken to secure them an income 
sufficient for the purpose.” * 

To accept an allowance from the rates on the plea that wages 
do not admit of provision being made for old age and other 
risks is, in the opinion of the Friendly Society leaders, to per- 
petuate this unfortunate state of things and to reduce the rate of 
wages. 

Hitherto, therefore, such schemes have met with no support from 
the Friendly Society leaders, who, in such matters, are the trusted 
advisers of the working class. Nor has it been on such general 
grounds only that these schemes have been distasteful to the 
Friendly Societies. The late Mr. Radley, a well-known and re- 
spected High Chief Ranger of the Foresters, in a letter to the 
Daily Graphic,+ objects entirely to this capitation-grant proposal. 
Solvent societies do not want assistance ; and why, he asks, should 
they be encouraged by taxes, part of which must come out of the 
pockets of those who belong to insolvent societies? ‘‘I think,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ these proposals are unpractical, and will certainly be 
unpopular as soon as their scope is understood.” It would, I 
believe, be impossible to find, in genuine Friendly Society literature, 
a single expression of opinion in favour of accepting State sub- 
sidies, and volumes of extracts in an opposite sense could be 
produced. The demand for such measures, if demand there be, 
does not proceed from the societies. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that Mr. Bartley’s scheme may 
at first sight receive some support in Friendly Society circles ; but 
a fuller consideration will show that the legislation proposed would 
have a most disastrous effect on Friendly Society progress. 


* Quoted in Unity, January, 1891. + January 20th, 1891. 
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That judicious authority, Sir F. Eden, pointed out early in the 
century that an extension of Friendly Societies could not be hoped 
for while Poor Law Relief has ‘“‘ no bounds assigned to it but what 
depend on the caprice, humanity, or discrimination of overseers 
and justices of the peace.” The advance of the Friendly Society 
movement dates from the reform of the Poor Law in 1834. Two 
difficulties have been encountered. One, the competition of the 
Poor Law (that club to which no subscriptions have to be paid) 
has been mitigated by the reform of 1834. A second obstacle to 
progress still, in part, remains: I mean the existence everywhere 
of inadequate societies, which rely on the Poor Law to supplement 
their inadequate benefits. Mr. Bartley proposes to recognize and 
endow these societies by putting their members in exactly the 
same, or, rather, in a better, position than the members of solvent 
and sufficient societies. Is it possible to conceive a more retrograde 
step ? 

There can be no doubt that a lax system of relief to the im- 
perfectly thrifty prolongs the life of these inferior clubs whose 
existence is so inimical to the extension of sound and well managed 
societies. Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, is a strictly ad- 
ministered non-out-relief union. It has frequently been stated that 
there one result of this policy has been that the rotten public-house 
club has disappeared, and that the ground has been covered by 
serious insurance associations, like the Foresters and Oddfellows. 
This point has been referred to at some length in the 4th Report 
of the Friendly Societies Commission, 1874.* The favourable 
terms of Poor Law relief given to the imperfectly thrifty are, in 
the opinion of the Commission, the cause of the popularity of 
sharing-out clubs. These clubs, as is well known, are framed in 
such a manner that aged and infirm members are liable to be 
turned out at the end of the year, and the rates become the super- 
annuation pay of this form of club. 

The proposal to pay subsidy, not to the member, but to the 
society, seems equally open to objection. If the society is 
solvent, the gratuity is not needed; if it is insolvent and inad- 
equate, to endow and perpetuate it is contrary to sound public 
policy. 

Both political parties put the question of Poor Law reform in 
the fore-front of their programme. Both seem to agree that some- 
thing must be done. Both profess a desire not to interfere with 
the Friendly Society. Unless our argument is entirely wrong, not 
a step can be taken in the direction of discriminating in favour of 
the imperfectly thrifty without making a very serious attack on the 
best class of societies, and without arresting the very desirable 

* Chapter VI. 
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process of ending or mending which is going on among the inferior 
societies. 

In short, this does not seem to be a matter in which compromise 
is possible. The absolute independence of the working class is the 
only object worth striving for. Their most honest advisers will 
urge them to decline an offer for assistance from the rates, which 
has always been a source of disaster. The societies are now 
rescuing themselves from the fatal influence of the Poor Law, and 
it is no time to turn back irresolute and to accept a new dependency 
disguised under some other name. 

T. Mackay. 


a ne 
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Waite Shelley was at Chamounix, in July, 1816, there lived, 
unknown to him, in the modest hamlet of Les Pélerins, hard by the 
Glaciers des Bossons, a man scarcely past middle age, whose name 
was destined to be mentioned with respect and admiration by 
mountain-climbers from every quarter of the civilized world. 
Shelley’s contemptuous opinion of the Chamounix Savoyards 
would certainly have been modified could he have heard from the 
lips of Jacques Balmat the thrilling account of his first ascent of 
Mont Blane. Thirty years had passed since that memorable 
8th of August when, at the age of twenty-four years, the intrepid 
mountaineer proved to the world that the redoubtable Taupiniére 
Blanche* was accessible. Jacques Balmat was born at Les Pelerins 
in 1762. His father, though in humble circumstances, was one of 
the most prosperous among the small cultivators of land in that 
neighbourhood. He gave his son an education of the simplest 
kind. In boyhood Jacques Balmat was employed as a labourer on 
his father’s land; but the monotony and drudgery of toil became 
daily more and more distasteful to his adventurous nature. When- 
ever he could escape from his work he would scale the Montagne 
de la Cote in search of crystals, for which there has always been a 
ready sale. Gifted by nature with a vivid imagination, and pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary courage, young Balmat soon became 
popular among those visitors who, without attempting anything 
great in the way of climbing, occasionally ventured upon the 
glaciers. At eighteen years of age he had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the famous naturalist De Saussure, 
whom he accompanied on several Alpine excursions. From that 
time Balmat forsook the farm altogether, and devoted himself to a 
calling for which he was in every respect so well qualified. A restless 
ambition to distinguish himself by some remarkable exploit awoke 
in his mind the desire to ascend Mont Blanc, a feat for whose 
accomplishment De Saussure had offered a sum of money, and 
which was at that time deemed beyond the power of human 
endurance. De Saussure’s bribe had induced other guides to 
make the attempt; but, after they had attained to a certain height, 


* So named by the peasants of Chamounix. 
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the fear of passing a night among the glaciers (to say nothing of 
the difficulty they experienced in breathing and the loss of strength 
even among the strongest) induced them to regard the project as 
hopeless. Jacques Balmat turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, and, without taking any one into his confidence, made 
several attempts in vain. At last he was forced to admit that no 
man unaided could accomplish this supreme task. Amid these 
circumstances, he consulted his friend Marie Couttet, a youth of his 
own age, destined in after years to play a heroic part in the 
dangerous career of guide. Couttet instantly fell in with Balmat’s 
plan, and agreed to make theattempt by the Tacul glacier. Crossing 
the rocky arréte and glaciers which separate it from the Corridor, 
they decided to scale the Rochers Rouges. The ascent was steep 
almost beyond endurance, and the long détours so fatigued them 
that on reaching the foot of the arréte they saw the impossibility 
of climbing its almost perpendicular face. Slowly and unwillingly 
they retraced their steps to Chamounix, not without a sense of 
humiliation. Undeterred by this failure, Balmat made two more 
attempts: one by the glacier of Miage, and one by the Montagne de 
la Cote, reaching to the Petit Plateau, where his further progress 
was barred by a huge crevasse. 

Meanwhile, other guides, stimulated by the hope of gaining De 
Saussure’s prize, were on the march attempting by different routes 
to reach the summit. Among others, Jean-Michel Cachat, com- 
monly called ‘the Giant,” Pierre Balmat, Francois Paccard, 
Marie Couttet, and Joseph Carrier, had formed themselves into a 
band, and were concerting ways and means at the moment when 
Jacques Balmat, unconscious of rivalry, was planning an attempt 
single-handed. Pierre Balmat and Marie Couttet, both of whom 
had accompanied Monsieur De Saussure on his abortive attempt by 
the Aiguille du Gouté, were told off to try again in that direction, 
while Jean-Michel Cachat, Francois Paccard, and Joseph Carrier 
were to proceed by the Montagne de la Cote. They agreed to 
leave Chamounix simultaneously, and to meet, if possible, on the 
summit of the Dome of Gouté. Soon after Balmat had reached 
his cabane at Les Pélerins on his return from the Petit Plateau, 
he heard of the departure of these men. Without waiting to enjoy 
the repose he had so well earned, he put a small stock of provisions 
into his sack, and started after his rivals, whom he eventually over- 
took on the Glacier des Bossons, not far below the Grands Mulets. 
His arrival was not welcome, and he was coldly received. The 
party had no wish to encounter so formidable a competitor. After 
some hesitation, it was agreed that they should all start together. 
Having crossed the Glacier de Tacconaz, they reached the Grands 
Mulets, and at three in the morning were on the Dome du Gouté. 
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Thence the party mounted to the Bosse du Dromadaire ; but, owing 
to the slipperiness of the surface, they found it difficult to get a foot- 
hold, and the guides showed signs of wavering—all except Balmat, 
who, on taking the lead, astonished his companions by getting 
astride upon the aréte in question. This act of daring met with much 
remonstrance, and no one followed his example. In vain they 
implored him to desist. He would listen to no one, and persevered 
on his course for a distance of about a quarter of a league. In 
mentioning this matter afterwards, he refers to the ice line upon 
which he was riding as ‘un veritable chemin de danseur de 
corde.” Balmat says that he would certainly have reached his 
goal if his passage had not been riven by crevasses which he could 
not circumvent. At length, unable to proceed farther, he turned 
about, and ultimately regained the spot from which he had 
started. Poor Balmat! there was no one to welcome him; for his 
companions had returned to Chamounix, leaving only his sack 
behind them. In mentioning this matter many years later to 
Alexandre Dumas pére, Balmat did not blame these men for 
leaving him to his fate. His words are characteristic of that brave 
spirit which can always make allowance for human weakness: “A 
la vue d’une si grande témérité, ne pouvant m’en détourner, ils me 
laissérent et rébroussérent chemin contre Chamounix, supposant 
que, étant leste, je les retraperais.”’ 

Finding himself alone in a desert of snow and ice, his mind 
wavered between a strong desire to rejoin his companions and the 
ambition to make the ascent of Mont Blanc unaided. He says 
that—not only was he piqued by the desertion of his companions, 
but—he had a strong feeling that his next attempt would prove 
successful. At last he decided to go on; and, shouldering his sack, 
entered the Grand Plateau, and paused at the Glacier de la Brenva. 
It was now four o’clock in the afternoon of July 9. Courmayeur 
and the fertile Val d’Aosta slept peacefully below, while a gentle 
haze veiled the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The spot chosen by Balmat for the night was not inviting. Let 
the reader imagine an enormous inclined plane, twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, swept from end to end by frequent 
avalanches of ice; the whole plateau surrounded by towering 
mountains of ice and snow, except on the northern side, where it is 
exposed to the bitter north winds. There is not on the entire 
surface of this terrible desert a single rock, or a single stone, upon 
which a man can sit, or behind which he can take shelter. All 
around him a measureless expanse of shifting snow, swept into 
columns by the fury of the winds, where, even on the hottest 
summer’s day, a thermometer standing in the sun marks zero 
(centigrade). It was in this desert, on the brink of a huge crevasse, 
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without any covering,—in fact, with nothing but a coarse sack,— 
that Balmat, abandoned by his companions, and left to his own 
reflections, bravely resolved to await the dawn. 

When one imagines his situation at nightfall in these vast soli- 
tudes, with nothing but his own brave heart to support him in the 
face of unknown danger, well knowing that in case of accident no 
human aid could reach him, one may form some notion of the 
patient heroism of this extraordinary man. He tells us that, owing 
to a feeling of nausea, he could neither eat nor drink. 

‘* Je posai done mon sac sur la neige, je tirais mon mouchoir en 
rideau sur mon visage, et je me preparai de mon mieux a passer 
une nuit pareille 4 l’autre. Cependant, comme j’étais a 12,000 
pieds, il fallait s’attendre & un froid bien plus vif. Une petite 
neige fine et aigué ma glacait; je sentais une pesanteur et une 
envie de dormir irrésistibles ; des (pensées) tristes ma venaient dans 
Vesprit, comme celles de la mort; je savais trés-bien que ces 
pensées tristes et cette envie de dormir étaient un mauvais signe, 
et que, si j’avais le malheur de fermer les yeux, je pourrais bien 
ne plus les rouvrir.” 

From his couch on the snow he could see, ten thousand feet below 
him, the glimmering lights of Chamounix, and the houses where 
his comrades who had deserted him were seated at their firesides, 
or perhaps snoring in their beds. 

‘Je me disais: Peut-étre n’y en a-t-il pas un parmi eux qui 
pense 4 moi, ou, sil y ena un qui pense & Balmat, il dit, en 
tisonnant ses braises ou en tirant sa couverture sur ses oreilles : 
A Vheure qu’il est, cet imbécile de Balmat s’amuse 4 battre la 
semelle. Bon courage, Balmat!”’ 

‘*Tt was not courage that failed me,’ Balmat continues in his 
interesting narrative,—‘‘ but strength. Man is not made of iron, 
and I was thoroughly exhausted.” During the short intervals of 
silence that intervened between the thunder of falling avalanches 
and the cracking of the glacial fields, Balmat distinctly heard the 
barking of a dog, from the village of Courmayeur, which slept in 
security a league and a half below him. Those sounds brought 
him solace; it was the only sign of life that cheered his solitude. 
At midnight the sounds ceased, and an awful silence succeeded. 
It was as the hush of a cemetery in the dead of night. At about two 
o’clock in the morning Balmat perceived a streak of light over the 
eastern horizon ; and gradually the dawn broke. Mont Blanc wore 
his nightcap—a sign that his majesty is ina bad humour, and a 
warning to climbers. 

“Je connaissais son caractére; aussi, je me tins pour averti. 
Lorqu’il fume sa pipe, comme on dit dans la vallée, il ne faut pas 
chercher a lui éteindre.” 
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‘* At last,” continues Balmat, ‘‘ the sun arose, and I was frozen. 
But by beating my arms across my chest, and stamping violently 
on the snow, I gradually became unnumbed and able to proceed on 
my journey.” He had noticed while descending to the Grand 
Plateau that a steep incline led direct to the summit of the Rochers 
Rouges. He decided to make the attempt in that direction ; but, 
finding the incline greater than he had expected, and the snow too 
hard to walk upon, he was on the point of abandoning the enter- 
prise when he found that it was possible to dig out steps with the 
point of his alpenstock. In this manner he proceeded upwards ; 
but progress was slow, and the fatigue he experienced considerable. 
At last he attained his reward, and planted his foot upon the 
Rochers Rouges. 

“Oh! me dis-je, d’ici sur la cime, plus rien qui nous empéche ; 
tout uni comme une glace.” 

But he was in no condition to proceed further: he was cold and 
hungry and tired. The day was creeping onwards, and many 
hours of work were still to be done. He decided to retrace his 
steps, and, with a certainty of success for his next attempt, 
gradually regained his home. Balmat told Alexandre Dumas that 
on reaching home he was nearly blind. He crept into the granary 
to avoid the flies, and slept without intermission for twenty-four 
hours. 

For three weeks following this perilous adventure the weather 
was in every respect unfavourable. But Balmat never for one 
moment abandoned his intention. The only persons whom he 
took into his confidence were his wife and the celebrated Dr. 
Paccard, who, besides being a clever physician, was a naturalist of 
repute. Paccard had often been acquainted with De Saussure, and 
both had often gazed upon the round white summit of Mont Blanc 
in hopes of being able some day to make scientific observations 
from that high vantage; but the thing seemed so utterly 
impossible, and every attempt apparently so hopeless, that neither 
of them had much faith in the dream. 

Paccard, without the slightest hesitation, consented to second 
the intrepid Balmat in his next attempt; and it was agreed that 
with the first fine weather they would start in company. Thus, on 
August 7, 1786, Balmat went to Dr. Paccard’s house and asked 
him whether he were still,of the same mind. 

“‘ The time is arrived for us to start on our journey,” he said, 
and the doctor rose to accompany him. 

But, while turning the key in the lock, Paccard showed signs of 
hesitation, which Balmat rightly interpreted as a mark of indecision. 

“T think it would be wise to take a couple of guides with us,” 
said Paccard, after a pause. 
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“No. I will make the ascent alone with you,” replied Balmat ; 
‘ or you shall make the attempt with others. I am determined to 
be the first man up there, and not the second.” 

These firm words settled the matter definitely. Paccard 
withdrew the key from the lock, and said boldly, ‘‘ Well, I place 
myself in your hands, and under the protection of the Most High.” 

Before starting they went into a small shop to purchase some 
syrup with which to dilute the brandy in their flasks. As the 
woman there seemed to suspect something, they agreed to take her 
into confidence, and, under a promise of secrecy, told her to look 
in the direction of the Dome du Gouté at nine o’clock on the 
following morning. They started at five o’clock in the evening— 
by different routes to avoid suspicion—one by the left bank of 
the Arve, and the other by the right. They eventually met in the 
village at the foot of the Montagne de la Cote. Balmat, with 
characteristic unselfishness, had brought a blanket which he destined 
for the doctor’s use, as he well knew that without it the latter 
would have spent a miserable night on the ice-bound summit of 
the Cote. For himself he had brought a sack, on which he slept 
soundly until 1.30 a.m. 

At two o’clock the gates of dawn stood ajar. When these 
gallant fellows awoke there was not a cloud to be seen, and their 
hearts beat exultingly. A quarter of an hour later they stood 
upon the glacier of Taconnaz. The first steps on this frozen sea, 
amid yawning gulfs of ice, caused Paccard some uneasiness; but 
as they proceeded he gradually gained confidence, and trudged 
along without pausing at the Grands Mulets. Balmat says :— 
** Ce montrais au Docteur la place on j’avais passé la premiére 
nuit; il fit une grimace tres-significative, garda le silence dix 
minutes, puis, s’arrétant tout a coup :—Crois-tu, Balmat, que nous 
arriverons aujourd’hui au-dessus du Mont Blanc? Je vis bien de 
quoi il retournait, mais je le rasourais en riant, sans lui rien 
promettre.” 

Two hours later they were on the Grand Plateau. Since the 
dawn the wind had freshened ; and the summit of Mont Blane was 
crowned by the ‘“‘ diadem of snow,” which at a distance looks like 
vapour. Fora long time they plodded onwards in silence; and, 
having scaled an almost perpendicular incline, eventually reached 
the rocks of the Petits-Mulets. At this point a sudden gust of 
wind carried off the doctor’s hat, which drifted away at a terrific 
pace towards Courmayeur. ‘‘Il parait,’’ says Balmat, ‘‘ que le 
vent avais pris gout a la plaisanterie, car, 4 peine avais-je fermé la 
bouche, qu’il nous arriva une bouffée si violente que nous fimes 
obligés de nous coucher a plat ventre pour ne pas aller rejoindre le 
chapeau. Nous ne pimes nous relever de dix minutes; le vent 
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fouettait la montagne et passait en sifflant sur nos tétes, emportant 
des tourbillons gros comme des maisons.”’ 

Paccard now showed signs of wavering in his purpose, and seemed 
to regret having undertaken a task so formidable; but Balmat 
reminded him of the woman in the valley below who must at that 
moment have been watching them through a telescope. The 
words roused Paccard’s spirit a little; but nothing would induce 
him to stand upright. He followed Balmat like a dog, on all fours. 
Progress amid such circumstances was slow; but at length they 
reached a point from which the village of Chamounix could be seen. 
Balmat, through his glass, distinctly saw the good woman standing 
in the principal square at the head of about fifty persons, many of 
whom had telescopes. A sense of shame caused Paccard to rise to 
his feet, and they were recognized—‘ lui 4 sa grande redingote et 
moi 4 mon costume habituel’’—says Balmat. The people in the 
village made signs to them by waving their hats, and Balmat did 
the same; but Paccard, who had lost his, could not follow his 
example. Beyond rising to his feet, Paccard was helpless, and 
neither words nor signs of encouragement could induce him to 
proceed farther. Having exhausted every mode of entreaty in vain, 
Balmat resolved to proceed alone, and, advising his companion 
to keep moving, so as to avoid being frozen to death, continued the 
ascent. Having taken about thirty paces, Balmat looked round, 
and saw the poor doctor sitting in the snow with his back to the 
wind. From that time the ascent was not difficult ; but with every 
step upward the effort to breathe became more and more trying. 
Every ten paces brought Balmat to a standstill for want of breath. 

Having folded his pocket handkerchief, he drew it over his mouth, 
and thus facilitated respiration ; but the cold had become intense, 
and an hour’s hard toil with bowed head reduced him to the last 
stage of exhaustion. At length he reached a point on the ascent 
which caused him to raise his head: it seemed to lead nowhere. It 
could lead nowhere: there was nothing above him but the dark 
blue vault of heaven. Unconsciously he had bowed his head in 
the presence of the monarch of mountains. He had attained the 
summit of Mont Blanc! Trembling with excitement, Balmat 
looked around, fearing to behold some pitiless aiguille beckoning 
him upward. But no: “j’étais au terme de tant de recherches 
exploratives et infructueuses ; j’étais arrivé la ou personne n’était 
venu encore, pas méme l’aigle ou le chamois, seul, sans autre 
secours que celui de ma force et de ma volonté. Tout ce qui 
m’entourait semblait m’appartenir.” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Balmat gazed in triumph upon 
that marvellous panorama and was almost beside himself with joy. 
He glanced at the village of Chamounix and waved his hat. 
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Through his telescope he distinctly saw a large concourse of people 
returning his signals. The whole population of Chamounix had 
turned out to see his triumph, and he felt a pride which only a 
successful climber can know. The first moments of exultation 
over, Balmat began to think of his companion crouched in the snow, 
paralyzed by fear, and in a pitiable condition. He descended 
towards him as fast as possible, and called Paccard by name. 
There was no reply. Impelled by fear for his comrade’s safety, 
Balmat quickened his pace, and in a quarter of an hour came in 
sight of Paccard, huddled up and motionless. On reaching the spot 
he found the poor fellow with head bowed between his knees, and 
his face as white as the snow around him. Balmat tapped him 
gently on the shoulder, and Paccard raised his head mechanically. 
All interest in the ascent had vanished. In vain did Balmat 
acquaint him with the success he had achieved. His only answer 
was, ‘‘ Let me sleep—for God’s sake, let me sleep.” But Balmat 
was not disposed to be so easily moved to compassion when only 
one final effort was needed to ensure the triumph of a lifetime. By 
main force, he lifted Paccard from the ground and led him a few 
paces forward. To the doctor it seemed a matter of indifference 
whether he moved forwards or backwards. He was too apathetic 
too cold, too weary, to think of anything. Balmat led him in this 
condition onwards, and, as they proceeded, the blood began to 
circulate. 

** Alors il me demanda si je n’aurais point, par hasard, dans 
ma poche, des gants en poil de liévre, que je m’étais fait exprés 
pour mon excursion, sans séparation entre les doigts. Dans la 
situation ou je me trouvais moi-méme, je les eusse refusés tous les 
deux a mon frére: je lui en donnai un.” 

At six o’clock they reached the summit. Although the sun shone 
brightly, the sky was of the darkest blue and they saw some stars. 
Below them lay immense fields of ice and snow, rocks, aiguilles, 
peaks, and a panorama of matchless beauty. Balmat tried to 
make his companion share his ecstasy ; but the doctor could see no 
beauty in anything—every sense was numbed, and he was only half- 
conscious. 

Balmat thus describes his own condition of mind :—‘‘ Quant a 
moi, je ne souffrais plus; je n’etais plus fatigué: a peine si je 
sentais cette difficulté de respirer qui, une heure auparavant, avait 
faillé me faire renoncer 4 mon entreprise ; nous restéames ainsi sur 
cette cime trente-trois minutes.” 

It being now close upon seven o’clock, there was little more than 
two hours of daylight before them. Balmat waved his hat by way 
of signal to his friends in the valley, and led his helpless companion 
downwards. There was no marked route, he tells us. The wind 
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being very cold, the snow was as hard as ice. They had nothing 
to guide them but the small holes which the iron points of their 
sticks had bored into the hard surface. For about an hour 
Paccard stumbled onwards, more dead than alive, now led, now 
carried in the arms of Balmat. Night began to fall, and darkness 
overtook them while they were rounding the huge crevasse at the 
foot of the Grand Plateau. 

‘‘ A chaque instant Paccard s’arrétait, déclarant qu’il n’irait pas 
plus loin, et a chaque instant je le forcait de reprendre sa marche, 
non par la persuasion, qu’il n’entendait plus, mais par la force.” 

At eleven o’clock Balmat and his helpless companion, with 
feelings that can be easily imagined, at last planted their feet in 
safety on rocky ground. Paccard could not use his hands, which 
were as blanched as those of a dead man. Balmat had only one 
of his hands frost-bitten. 

*‘ Je lui dis que nous avions trois mains de gelées a nous deux ; 
cela paraissait lui étre fort egal,” says Balmat. ‘‘ Il me demandait 
qu’a se coucher et 4 dormir.”’ By rubbing their hands with snow 
they made the blood begin to move; but their agony was intense. 
Balmat wrapped his companion in a blanket as before, and laid 
him under the shelter of a rock. Then, placing themselves as near 
as possible in order to keep warm, they slept until the morning. 
Paccard awoke first, and aroused his companion. ‘It is strange,” 
said he: ‘I hear the birds singing, and yet it is not day.” The 
fact is that he was temporarily blind. Balmat told him to hold the 
end of his sack and walk immediately behind him ; and it was in 
that manner that, some hours later, they reached the village. 
“Comme je craignais que ma femme ne fit inquiéte,” says Balmat. 
“Je quittai le docteur, qui regagna sa maisonen tatonnant avec 
son baton, et je revins chez moi. C’est alors que je mevis. Je 
n’étais pas reconnaissable, j’avais les yeux rouges, la figure noire 
et les lévres bleues. Chaque fois que je baillais on que je riais, le 
sang me jaillissait des lévres; enfin je ne voyais plus qu’a l’ombre.”’ 
Four days later, being sufficiently presentable, Balmat started for 
Geneva to report his success to Monsieur de Saussure. 

Balmat’s career as a guide was stirring and adventurous; but, 
as his achievements have been merged with those of De Saussure 
and others who have left copious records, we will not here enlarge 
upon them. It is only fair to state (for there is no official entry to 
that effect) that, previously to acting as guide to the great 
naturalist, Balmat made an ascent in the subsequent year. It 
was this second triumph which finally decided Monsieur de 
Saussure to make his now historic ascent on August 3, 1787. 

For a space of forty-seven years Balmat’s name disappears from 
the records of Chamounix. He pursued his gallant calling 
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modestly, and never lost the respect of his compatriots; but he 
does not seem to have attracted any special attention. Taking his 
regular turn of duty with others, he may possibly have accom- 
panied some of the tourists who ascended Mont Blanc between 
1787 and 1834; but there is no record of the fact. In those forty- 
seven years only eighteen persons, of whom twelve were Englishmen 
made the ascent. 

Balmat, though essentially ambitious, was not vain-glorious. 
We have seen how ambitious he was to be the first to ascend Mont 
Blanc; he was now ambitious to become the wealthiest man in 
Chamounix. Weary of climbing for hire, and discontented with 
the modest competence which his land afforded him, he dreamt 
of amassing wealth by commercial speculations. He soon dis- 
covered his inaptitude for business, and abandoned trade. Having 
heard that a rich vein of gold lay buried in the rocks which tower 
over the Sixt Valley, he determined to discover it. In his seventy- 
second year* this wonderful man started alone in quest of fortune ; 
and, after traversing a terrible wall of rock which overhangs a 
precipice, he found himself unable to proceed a step farther with- 
out assistance. He was not the man to be deterred by a sense 
of danger, and a few days later confided his wishes to a noted 
chamois hunter, who agreed to accompany him. They started 
unseen, their absence unnoticed ; and after ascending the Brévent, 
and descending thence to the valley of the Diosaz, they mounted 
the Col d’Antherne. The exact route taken by Balmat and his 
companion can never be known; but after many hours of hard 
climbing they reached the place, on the summit of a wall of rock, 
which Balmat had attained on his previous journey. At the sight 
of this narrow shelf of rock, overhanging a precipice, where nothing 
but a chamois could keep its feet, the hunter stopped, and implored 
Balmat not to advance. Words were useless. Balmat pro- 
ceeded alone. He was seen to climb a precipitous rock, when 
suddenly his foot slipped, and with headlong speed the brave 
Balmat fell into a horrible abyss four hundred feet below. His 
companion was powerless: to render him the smallest assistance. 
He had not even a rope, and he was in such a state of absolute 
despair that for a time he lost his senses. The most wonderful 
part of the whole business is that the chamois hunter returned to 
his home without mentioning one word of the catastrophe to any 
one. He seems to have been afraid of the law holding him respon- 
sible for Balmat’s death; and, as he believed that no one knew 
any of the circumstances which would connect his name with 
Balmat’s disappearance, he held his tongue. It came out that 
some peasants, working in the valley of Sixt, had actually seen 
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Balmat fall, and told the hunter of it. By a bribe—in fact, by the 
promise of a share in whatever might be found in those rocks— 
their silence was secured, and Balmat’s death remained a mystery 
for nineteen years. Then some of the details leaked out, and a 
party of guides—the most -expert that could be found—started in 
search of Balmat’s body. They obtained some slight information 
from the chamois hunter—then an old man—and, under the 
direction of one of Balmat’s sons, mounted the fatal rock and 
gazed into the abyss. 

**Ce fut avec un sentiment de vive douleur,” says one of these 
brave fellows, ‘‘ que nos guides contemplérent l’effroyable abime ou 
Balmat avait trouvé une fin si funeste. La prudence la plus 
vulgaire conseillait de ne pas le sonder autrement que des yeux: 
car, outre sa profondeur, il s’y engouffre 4 chaque instant des 
avalanches de pierres et de glace.” It was instantly seen that any 
attempt to rescue the body of this Napoleon of guides would be 
worse than useless, for the danger of searching in that gulf was 
beyond all doubt. The party returned that evening to Sixt, and 
on their arrival at Chamounix next day imparted their experiences 
to the other guides. 

Jacques Balmat’s grave, situated four hundred feet below a 
nameless peak, is a rock-fanged abyss, dark and fathomless; and 
the deepest recesses of that awful gulf are invaded every few 
minutes by avalanches of solid ice. It is a tomb worthy of a Snow 
King—a tomb worthy of the prince of guides—a tomb the like of 
which he may perhaps have often dreamed of as his own. 
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VOLTAIRE AND ENGLAND. 


Tue intellectual activities that make up the culture of an age seem 
to be isolated and disconnected; but, in reality, influenced by 
obscure laws of heredity, the mental qualities of one generation 
merge into those of the next, and carry on the continuity of 
evolution. Michael Angelo would never have conceived his 
* Night and Morning” had not the Greek captives chanted the 
songs of Euripides in the stone quarries of Syracuse. Shake- 
speare would never have written Hamlet had not the prows of the 
Norsemen’s galleys cleft the waters of the northern sea. The 
chain of correspondence sways to and fro with every wind of 
emotion and opinion ; but the links remain welded together. 

This was borne home to me as I sat, one dreamy autumn 
morning, in the thyme - scented garden at Racedown, and 
meditated by the mutilated remains of Eastbury, almost within 
sound of the bells of the little church where I had heard the 
worthy preacher use the name of Voltaire in order to point out to 
his congregation the wild and fantastic horrors of the Atheist’s 
death-bed. Every fold of these mist-veiled downs, every village, 
every farm-house, is enveloped in a subtle, magnetic web of 
reminiscence and tradition; but no two spots in either Wiltshire 
or Dorsetshire are more replete with memories than the unpre- 
tentious house where Wordsworth (as his sister Dorothy tells us) 
spent some of the happiest years of his life, and took the initial 
step in his ‘dedicated life’ as teacher and poet, or the solitary 
wing of the once stately mansion of Eastbury that had the honour 
of harbouring the famous French philosopher and most of the 
cultured company by whom the intellectual life of the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century in England was illumined. 

Hidden away among a maze of hedges wreathed in clematis and 
honeysuckle, Wordsworth’s Dorsetshire home,—with the austere 
simplicity of its white concrete exterior, unadorned save by the trails 
of scarlet Virginia creeper that lie against it, with its deep- 
recessed, low-ceilinged sitting-room, the small study, over the 
porch, almost sordid in its lowliness, and the garden-path bordered 
by mignonette on one side, and purple-headed leeks on the 
other, where the quaintly- dressed figure in ‘brown fustian 
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jacket” and striped pantaloons walked up and down “ booing”’ his 
verses to the perfumed freshness of the morning, and the 
darkening gloom of twilight—typifies the reserve and isolation of 
the poet’s life. 

** Ts Racedown a farm-house?” I asked a woman at a cottage a 
little way off, trying to facilitate my search. 

“‘ It’s a better house than a farm-house. A doctor lived there 
onct—a Doctor Pink he war.” 

‘** Do you know if that is where Wordsworth, the poet, lived ?” 

** Can’t zaay—never yeard the name !”’—the intonation denot- 
ing, as Charles Lamb said, that there was not a word’s-worth of 
remembrance in it. 

In this modest house, overlooking a landscape as beautiful as 
any to be found in England, with its sloping uplands, mystical 
shadowy sea, and gold-capped hills, he conned his lesson to 
mankind, as Voltaire conned his, among the powdered and 
periwigged artificiality of Doddington’s circle at Eastbury. There 
could be no greater contrast to the humble austerity of Racedown 
than what still remains of the wonderful pile that Sir John 
‘Vanbrugh—‘“‘ he who” (as a wag has it in his epitaph) ‘‘ cum- 
bered the earth with many loads ere he cumbered -it himself ’”— 
built for Bubb Doddington, the Maccenas of the reign of George I. 
Fit illustration of the vanity of human ambition, Doddington 
bequeathed the house to his cousin Penruddock Wyndham; from 
him it descended to the Grenvilles; in 1763, owing to some legal 
dispute, the property was mortgaged; the house, with the 
exception of one wing, was taken down piecemeal, and the 
materials were disposed of to pay the debt. Ultimately this 
wing, and the park surrounding it, were purchased by Josiah 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, and by his son were sold again to Mr. 
Farquharson, in whose family it now is. Wordsworth, when he 
lived at Racedown, and Coleridge, when he lived at Nether Stowey, 
over the distant ridge of hills, must often have visited Eastbury ; 
for we know how close the bond was between them and Josiah 
Wedgwood. 

Outside the quaint, iron-spiked railings, and screen of elm- and 
beech-trees, that divide the park from the road, straggling down 
the valley, along a slender thread of stream, lie the villages of 
Eastbury and Gunville. Some of the tumble-down, red-tiled 
cottages nestle close to the ball-topped pilasters that guard the 
entrance to the avenue as they guarded it a hundred and sixty 
years ago, when Voltaire noticed that the peasant in England 
‘* had not his feet bruised in wooden shoes, ate white bread, was 
decently clad, was not terrified to increase the number of his stock, 
or to roof his dwelling with tiles, lest his tax should be 
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immediately raised,” and observed, also, “‘large numbers of farmers, 
with five or six hundred pounds a year, who did not think it beneath 
them to cultivate the earth on which they lived in active freedom, 
instead of hanging on the skirts of the aristocracy in large towns.” 

Chubb (the Rationalist), Swift, Thompson (author of The 
Seasons ; there because he had dedicated ‘‘Summer” to Bubb 
Doddington), Bolingbroke (who had already known and entertained 
the young Arouet at his place ‘“‘ La Source,” in France), the 
Walpoles (Horatio, and Sir Robert, father of the famous Horace of 
Strawberry Hill), Young (the poet), and Beckford (of Fonthill)—all 
resorted at various times to those ‘‘ pure Dorsetian Downs,” to 
saunter beneath the Grecian arcades, along the sloping terraces 
and shady walks of Eastbury, discussing Sir Isaac’s last discovery, 
Mr. Pitt’s speech, quoting an epigram of Pope’s, or passages 
from the Cato of Mr. Addison. The esthetes of the time con- 
sidered Cato finer than any Greek or English tragedy. Indeed, 
Voltaire, reared in the classic traditions of Corneille and Racine, 
frankly declared Shakespeare ignorant of every dramatic rule, and 
completely wanting in good taste. ‘‘ The action of some of his 
plays,” he says, ‘‘lasts a series of years: the hero, baptized in 
the first act, dies of old age in the fifth.”’ 

Years after Voltaire’s visit to England, a theatrical manager 
avowed an intention to erect a scaffold upon the stage. He then 
delivered a characteristic sentiment — ‘‘We must fight the 
English, not imitate their barbarous theatrical taste. Let us study 
their philosophy ; let us trample under our feet, as they do, infamous 
prejudices; let us drive out the Jesuits and wolves; let us no 
longer stupidly oppose innoculation and the laws of gravitation ; 
let us learn from them how to till the soil, and how to gather in 
the fruits of the earth: but let us beware of copying their 
monstrous drama.’’ Shakespeare’s genius, however, took posses- 
sion of Voltaire, in spite of himself. After attending a performance 
of Julius Cesar, he initiated the idea that love—mere, sensuous 
love—was a ridiculous passion, as leading motive in a drama: 
patriotism, filial or parental affection, and devotion to liberty of 
thought and action, were, he asserted, sentiments more potent to 
influence an audience than the mere sentiment of a man fora 
woman. Animated by this idea, he wrote The Tragedy of Brutus, 
and published it under Bolingbroke’s auspices. 

Among Bubb Doddington’s brilliant guests, he first met 
Congreve, then a very old man. His criticism of that writer gives 
us an insight into the social ideas of the time, and shows the 
hardy independence of young Voltaire’s temper. ‘‘ Congreve 
had one fault—that of not sufficiently esteeming his trade 
as author, to which he owed his fame and riches. He spoke 
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to me of his works as trifles beneath him, and told me, at our first 
conversation, only to look upon him as a simple gentleman. I 
replied, ‘ Had you had the misfortune to be only a gentleman like 
another, I never would have cared to know you.’ I was shocked, I 
must confess, at a vanity so ill placed.” 

The most noteworthy figure among these wits, politicians, and 
poets, was that of Bubb Doddington himself (as he has been 
described by Cumberland), at the head of the table in the gorgeous 
white and gold dining-room at Eastbury, his profusion of brocades, 
waistcoat, and lace ruffles, set off by an enormous tye-perriwig. 

It was said that when he made his first speech in the House of 
Peers as Lord Melcombe, all the flashes of wit, all the splendid 
phrases, all the well-turned periods of his rhetoric, lost their effect, 
because the orator had laid aside his magisterial tye and assumed 
a simple pig-tail. This nephew of a Weymouth apothecary shone 
conspicuous as one of the basest and most venal politicians of a 
base and venal age. ‘‘ With submission to my Lord Rochester,” 
Chesterfield remarks, ‘‘God made Doddington the dishonest cox- 
comb he is: mere human means could never have brought it 
about. Churchill’s ghostly visions include 

‘¢_____. Melcombe’s feathered head, 
Who, quite a man of gingerbread, 
Savoured in talk, in dress, in phiz, 
More of another world than this, 
To a dwarf muse, a giant page, 
The last grand fop of the last age.” 

We have a glimpse of the corpulent form, sleeping in a bed 
garnished with feather hangings like Mrs. Montagu’s, observing a 
royal magnificence in the style of his establishment and in his 
stately mode of receiving visitors. Having forfeited the confidence 
of Walpole, by espousing the party of the Prince of Wales, he was 
dismissed from the Treasury. From that time till his death, his 
history, according to the amazing confessions made in the diary 
left for publication to Penruddock Wyndham, was nothing but a 
series of infidelities to friend and foe. Wesee him, as the ‘‘ Bubo”’ 
of Pope, “ gaining in weight as he lost in consequence,’’—spend- 
ing his life in devising shifts for great men’s scrapes, and by his 
own showing not above any adroit baseness. In 1726, however, 
when Voltaire knew him, le had not developed into an intriguing 
and servile politician. He was the brilliant host, acute and 
voluble, full of irony and humour, keeping his guests continually 
stimulated with startling and original observations. 


“* While with their Doddington entranced they sit, 
Charmed with his flowing Burgundy and wit.” 


Dinner was then the great function of the day. It began early, 
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and often ended indecorously late, according to our present ideas. 
Voltaire was inordinately’ fond of good feeding. ‘“‘I have a 
charming house and beautiful gardens; I am free, independent,” 
he says in one of his letters years after from Ferney; ‘‘ but I do 
not digest. My philosophy is often troubled by the results of my 
greed.” It is odd that a man so disciplined in his habits of work, 
so rigorous in the arrangement of his day, so free from all other 
carnal passions, should have been so seduced by the pleasures of 
the table as to sow the seeds of the gout and ill-health from which 
he suffered continuously in later life. When out of temper with 
Berlin and the Prussians, he was wont to assert querulously that 
their climate and food had cost him all his teeth. ‘‘I brought 
twenty here, and shall return with only six.” He had the good 
taste, however, to express his obligation to Frederick for inducing 
him to give up those divine suppers. ‘‘‘ There,’ I said to myself, 
‘is a King, born greedy, who sits at table without eating, even in 
the midst of the most amusing company, whereas I would give 
myself indigestion like a fool!’ ‘‘ Greed ”’ (as he is pleased to call 
it) was part of his restless, troublesome, energetic life. He required 
fresh stimulants for fresh exertion. A dozen cups of coffee and as 
many of chocolate formed his sole nutriment from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 8 o’clock in the afternoon. Dinner was then a 
necessary variety and relaxation. ‘“‘A man’s thoughts come hot 
from his brain as he feeds” was one of his dict. These Dod- 
dington banquets, celebrated in the memoirs of that time, at which 
every subject under heaven was discussed, must have been a 
mental treat of the highest order to the alert intelligence of the 
author of Candide. The age was full of speculation—some of 
it arid enough, but some of it pregnant with an energy destined 
to project itself into our own philosophy. Style, quickness of 
thought, and repartee were studied as fine arts; and many were 
the quips and cranks that passed—some of them too personal 
to be justified by their wit. One day at table Voltaire, we are 
told, ridiculed Milton’s nt “Sin and Death”; upon which 
Young exclaimed— 


** You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton’s death and sin.” 


Years after, in dedicating his sea-piece to Voltaire, Young thus 
alluded to-the incident— 


** * Tell me, say’st thou, who courts my smile ? 
What stranger strayed from yonder isle ? ’ 
No stranger, sir, though born in foreign climes ; 
On Dorset-Downs, where Milton’s page 
With Sin and Death provoked thy rage, 
Thy rage provoked, who soothed with gentle rhymes ; 
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Who kindly couched thy censure’s eye, 

And gave thee clearly to descry 

Sound judgment giving law to fancy strong ; 
Who half-inclined thee to confess, 

Nor could thy modesty do less, 

That Milton’s blindness lay not in his song. 
But such debates long since are flown, 
Forever set the suns that shone 

On airy pastimes ere our brows were gray ; 
How shortly shall we both forget, 

To thee, my patron, I my debt, 

And thou to thine, for Prussia’s golden key.” 


When these debates long since had flown, Voltaire wrote 
pathetically to a friend—‘‘ My destiny has been to figure as I know 
not what public character, with three or four laurel crowns as head- 
gear, and thirty crowns of thorns.” The face which we generally 
see in portraits is the face crowned with thorns, ‘and worn with 
the disappointments and the sorrows of life. But the Voltaire 
of Eastbury, the Voltaire whom we imagine holding converse 
with these courtly English gentlemen, is the original of a 
charming portrait painted when he was thirty-two, five feet three 
tall (as he tells us himself), and but a foot in circumference, 
graceful, easy, cynical, impudent: a person for women to fall in 
love with, and men to fear. His English was as yet halting. 
‘‘He only knew enough to curse a postillion and make love to a 
chambermaid ; but most of his associates talked his own language. 

Voiture declared that Voltaire was not Voltaire until he went to 
England. Villemain maintained that there is not one of his 
writings that does not bear the impress of English influences. He 
now jor the first time became “ scientist’? and philosopher. 
From the vantage-ground of English freedom he recognised (to use 
his own words) “‘ that his country was the slave of prejudices, the 
people slaves of nobles, the nobles slaves of courtiers, courtiers the 
slaves of the king’s mistresses, the king and his mistress slaves of 
the Jesuits’’ ; whereas here he found that poets and philosophers, 
instead of being thrown into prison for paltry causes, were the 
props of the State and the advisers of Ministers; and (what must 
have been more astonishing than all to a Frenchman exiled for 
speaking his mind to a drunken bully) he heard public events and 
public personages handled and discussed with perfect freedom and 
frankness. He attended the Deist meetings held in London, and 
listened to Chubb’s discourses, and Bolingbroke’s light and well- 
bred infidelity. He read Locke, Herbert, and Shaftesbury, hard- 
headed freethinkers, who treated the miracles as childish legends 
and declared “‘ that Jesus Christ and the Apostles trusted to the 
prophecies of the Old Testament for their credentials.” 
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There is not one of the arguments and theories of the French 
philosophers and Encyclopedists that cannot be found in the 
English school of Rationalism of the beginning of the century. 
It was Voltaire who imported the theories. He expressed them in 
his inimitable manner, and incorporated them in the debates of 
philosophic thought for ever. 

The anomaly that English thought presented, in its entire free- 
dom on one side and its fanatical orthodoxy on the other, was a 
continual puzzle to him. Newton’s exposition of prophecy amazed, 
baffled, and saddened him. ‘‘ What a poor species the human 
race,” he exclaimed, “if the great Newton believed he had found 
in the Apocalyse a summary of the present history of Europe!” 
Elsewhere he adds the famous sentence: ‘‘ Apparently Newton 
wished, by his commentary on the Apocalypse, to console the 
human race for his superiority of mind!” 

Tender conservation of old institutions and conventions he could 
not comprehend. In his opinion it was not sufficient to sweep up 
the dead leaves beneath the decaying tree of medieval superstition. 
It was best to cut it down root-and-branch, and destroy it in the 
fire of derision and contempt. In this he showed the want of 
humanism that so unfavourably distinguished him from Words- 
worth and Goethe, and has given rise to so many adverse 
criticisms on his thought and work. 

He visited Parliament, and in the pages of the Henriade he 
tells us that ‘‘ within the walls of Westminster three powers may 
be seen joined together by invisible bands, divided in interests, 
reunited by law: all three, sacred members of that invincible 
body, dangerous to itself, terrible to its enemies, happy when the 
people instructed in its duties, respecting, as it ought, the sovereign 
power! still happier when a king, gentle, just, and politic, 
respects public liberty as he ought.” What conclusion would the 
Sieur Voltaire come to if he visited the sacred precincts now ? 

He was taken by his City friends to inspect the ‘‘ Stock Ex- 
change.” There he was edified by the sight of the Jews, the 
Mahommetans, and the Christians treating one another as if they 
were of the same religion. ‘‘ Bankrupts are the only people looked 
upon as infidels: the Presbyterian trusts the Anabaptist, and a 
member of the Church of England accepts the word of a Quaker. 
On leaving this Commercial Assembly, some go to the synagogue, 
some to drink; this man undergoes the rite of baptism in a great 
tub, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that 
man circumcises his son, and has unintelligible Hebrew words 
muttered over him; others go to church, to await the inspiration 
of God with their hats on. All are content. If there were in 
England but one religion, its tyranny would be overwhelming ; if 
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there were but two, they would cut one another’s throats; as there 
are thirty, they live in peace and amity.” ‘It is expedient,” he 
writes to a friend about this time, “to give every form to our 
soul: it is a flame that God has entrusted to us: we are bound to 
feed it with what we esteem most precious: we should introduce into 
our existence all imaginable modes of thought, and open every door 
to knowledge and sensation. So long as the material does not go 
in pell-mell there is plenty of room for everything.” 

If we may judge by the “ Letters” —Lettres Philosophiques, as 
they were entitled,—knowledge seems to have gone in pell-mell at 
first. They are in Voltaire’s best style: light, sarcastic, rippling 
with laughter and intelligence; perversely superficial and trifling, 
however, and full of fantastic and capricious prejudice. It is diffi- 
cult while reading them to discover any adequate reason for their 
public confiscation in France “as dangerous:alike to religion and 
the order of civil society,” or for the statement that for half a 
century after their appearance they formed the principal educa- 
tional medium of the youth of France. The cause is further to 
seek than in the ‘‘ Letters’’ themselves. Voltaire had roused the 
acrimony of both ecclesiastics and aristocrats long before their 
publication. But we must go back and give an account of the 
reasons that had made him an exile and a wanderer, and by so 
doing show how important an influence his visit to England was 
in his own intellectual development and the intellectual develop- 
ment of the century. 

No softening or moralising influences were brought to bear upon 
his youth. His mother died when he was quite a child; and his 
father, as he grew older, was wont to say that ‘“‘ he had two fools 
of sons, one in verse and the other in prose.” At the age of 
twenty he was accused of writing some incendiary verses, ‘‘ What 
I have seen ””—‘‘Les j’ai vu” —describing the vices of the Jesuits 
and the tyranny of the nobles. The authorship was never brought 
home to him ; but in those days proof of guilt was not always re- 
quisite. He was incarcerated in the Bastille. There he spent a 
year studying Greek and Latin, and preparing the conception of 
what he designed to be the great epic of France, the Henriade. 
The Regent Orleans expressed a wish to see the tumultuous poet. 
Kept waiting in the audience-chamber at the Palais Royale rather 
longer than he thought fitting, Voltaire audibly expressed a hope 
that the Regent in a higher sphere was more considerate than his 
Vice-regents on earth. On hearing this sally, Orleans laughed, and 
offered the insolent young scoffer brought before hima pension. ‘I 
am most grateful to your Royal Highness,” was the easy acknow- 
ledgment of the condescension. ‘‘ Undertake my nourishment by all 
means; but I implore you in future not to undertake my lodging.” 
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His next exploit was the insult offered to the Chevalier de Rohan. 
Various accounts have been given of the affair; but the main facts 
are identical in all, At the Opera in Paris one evening in 1726 
Voltaire was conversing with an acquaintance in the lobby between 
the acts—perhaps laying down the law, as was his wont—when the 
‘‘ Chevalier,” younger member of the great house of Rohan, a 
dissolute man about town, broke into the conversation in an over- 
bearing manner, saying, ‘‘ Who is the young man who talks so 
loud?” ‘‘ My lord,” was the prompt reply, ‘‘ he is one who does not 
carry about a great name, but wins respect for the name he bears.” 
As usual, the rustle of a woman’s gown is heard between the 
combatants. They met next evening in the ‘‘chauffoir” of the 
beautiful actress Adrienne le Couvreur. The two again came to 
issue; Rohan raised his cane; Voltaire placed his hand upon his 
sword; the actress fainted; and there was general confusion and 
excitement. On the Monday following the poet was dining with 
the Duc de Sully, when a servant came and informed him that 
some one wished to speak to him below. Upon reaching the street 
he saw two hackney coaches opposite the door. A couple of men 
asked him to stand upon the step of the nearest carriage, as there 
was some one inside who wished to speak to him. He had hardly 
made a step forward before he was seized and a shower of blows 
fell upon his shoulders. A voice from the other coach was heard 
crying out, ‘“‘ Don’t hit him on the head! Something good may 
come out of that.” The voice was that of the Chevalier de Rohan. 
The insult fell like drops of cold water on red-hot steel. The 
poet set himself to practise with the small-sword. His rank, 
however, was not considered sufficiently high to admit of his 
fighting a member of the de Rohan family. On the morning of 
April 18, 1726, he awoke ‘“‘ to find his lodging again undertaken 
by the Government.” ‘‘ Literature,” as was said at the time, 
‘had outlived in France the wheel and the faggot, to submit to 
the cudgel and the Bastille.” The lieutenant of police remarked, 
in his report of the arrest, ‘that the family of the prisoner, with- 
out exception, approved of the wisdom of an order which kept the 
young man from committing some new folly, and the worthy 
persons of whom that family was composed of sharing in the dis- 
grace of some new escapade.” All were pleased—his disreputable 
money-lending uncle, his respectable Jansenist of a brother, in 
whose side the sceptic Voltaire had long been a thorn, and the 
relations of the Chevalier de Rohan. Adrienne le Couvreur was, 
perhaps, the only person who felt regret for the young poet. He 
repaid the debt of pity by a noble outburst in her defence some 
years afterwards. 


What wonder if the priest-cramped, lacquey-beaten Frenchman 
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turned with longing towards the land of the ‘stout and free people 
who permitted liberty of thought and speech? He set himself, 
during his imprisonment, diligently to study English, and used 
every influence to induce the Government to send him across the 
Channel. One morning he found this wish was gratified. A day 
or two afterwards he reached Calais in charge of two officials, 
who saw him safely on board a small sailing-vessel. In his pocket 
he carried a letter from Horatio Walpole to Bubb Doddington :— 


“Mr. Voltaire, a French poet, who has wrote several jpieces with great 
success here, being gone for England in order to print by subscription an excel- 
lent poem, called ‘ Henry IV.,’ which, on account of some bold strokes in it 
against persecution and the priests, cannot be printed here; M. de Norville, 
Mecenas, or, I may truly say, the Doddington here, for the encouragement of 
wit and learning, has earnestly recommended it to me to use my credit and 
interest for promoting this subscription among my friends; on which account, 
as well as for the sake of merit, I thought I could apply myself nowhere more 
properly than to you; and I hope this will answer the particular view and 
interest which I have in it myself, which is to renew a correspondence so agree- 
able to me; who am, with the greatest truth and affection, Sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, H. WaALpo.te.” 


On the 29th of May, 1726, he landed at Greenwich. ‘It was a 
most beautiful day,” he informs us: “ the sky without a cloud, a 
soft breeze from the west tempered the sun’s heat, and disposed all 
hearts to joy. It chanced also to be the day of the great Greenwich 
Fair, which was then a festival to Londoners, who came in crowds 
to witness games, races, and regattas. The river was covered with 
two rows of merchant ships for the space of six miles, their sails 
spread to do honour to the King and Queen, who appeared in a 
gilded barge, preceded by boats with bands of music, and followed 
by hundreds of wherries, each rowed by two men in breeches and 
doublet, with large silver plates on their shoulders.” The air of 
happiness and enjoyment on every face particularly struck the 
author of the bitter verses ‘‘ Les j’ai vu.” He had seen in his 
own country the labourers, male and female, “‘ scattered over the 
fields, bending like galley-slaves to their work, crushed down under 
the merciless tyranny of cruel task-masters, haggard, gaunt, barely 
human things.” Here he saw men alert, prosperous, well-fed, 
happy. Nothing was beneath the notice of the Encyclopedist 
who, when asked to write on Punctuation, said, ‘“‘ ’Tis not a very 
brilliant task. Perhaps the article will be useful to amateurs. It 
is the privilege of the cultured to have preferences, but no 
exclusions. I will do the word ‘Comma’ if you like.” 

He took a keen interest in the foot-races, and the horse-races, and 
was entertained by what he saw. ‘‘ Near one of the posts of the 
large circle,” he tells us, ‘‘ was a man on horseback holding in his 
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hand a silver pitcher, and at the end of the smaller course were 
two poles, with a large hat at the top of one and a chemise floating 
like a flag from the other. Between the two poles stood a man 
holding a purse. The pitcher, he learned, was the prize for the 
horse-race, and the purse the prize for the foot-race ; but what. of 
the hat and chemise? He was astonished to learn that the girls 
were to run a race, and that the winner was to receive, besides the 
purse, the chemise, ‘as a mark of honour’; while the man who 
came in first was to have the hat.” He fell in with some English 
merchants, who were kindly, courteous, and hospitable. One of 
these, a certain Everard Falkener, silk and cloth merchant, we 
read of frequently in the Letters. The young Frenchman was a 
guest at his luxurious home at Wandsworth, within the radius 
of London and Pope’s villa at Richmond. Among Voltaire’s 
later papers we come across pleasant glimpses of this citizen—a 
classical scholar, collector of ancient coins and medals, and 
possessor of an extensive library. In a few lines written to the 
philosopher at Ferney he gives a sketch of himself. ‘I am here 
just as you left me: not merrier, nor sadder, nor richer, nor poorer, 
enjoying perfect health, having everything that renders life agree- 
able; without love, without avarice, without ambition, and without 
envy. As long as all that lasts I shall call myself a happy man.” 
In the simple circle at Wandsworth the exile sought rest and 
relaxation from the artificial, cynical, worldly set he met at Bubb 
Doddington’s. Here he studied Newton and Locke’s philosophy, 
and here he wrote most of his reflections on England. 

This kindly soul, that day at Greenwich Fair, had a horse 
brought for him to ride—a mitigated pleasure, we should imagine, 
to a young Frenchman who had spent part of his youth in a 
Jesuit College and the rest on an attorney’s stool and in the 
Bastille. He then sent for refreshments, and took care to get 
Voltaire a place from which he could see the races, the river, and 
London in the distance. Near him on the stand was a Danish 
courier, who had arrived only that morning and was to leave again 
that evening. ‘‘ He was overcome with joy and wonder,” Voltaire 
tells us. ‘‘He and I compared England to ancient Greece ; and 
then, when we heard there was a combat of gladiators going on in 
the vicinity, we imagined we were in ancient Rome. We believed 
this nation was always gay, that the women were all beautiful, the 
sky always -clear. He went away happy in his Utopian dreams. 
I remained to be undeceived.” 

At Newmarket, whither he went a few days later, the disillusion- 
ment began. ‘I was told that there I would see the true Olympic 
games. I saw, indeed, a concourse of noblemen, the King, the royal 
family, and a prodigious number of the swiftest horses in Europe, 
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flying around the course ridden by little postilions in silk jackets ; 
but I saw, also, jockeys of quality betting against one another. I 
could not help thinking that, in spite of their solemnity and dignity, 
they exhibited more swindling than magnificence.” 

Particularly sensitive to climacteric influences, the mercurial 
poet soon discovered that, although England was thé abode of 
liberty, it never was the abode of spring. ‘‘ Your climate,” he 
writes, ‘‘has no naturam vivam. My miserable machine will 
oblige me to leave a land where one can think, and go to those 
where one can perspire.”” He found, also, that the English people 
partook somewhat of the gloom of their atmosphere. The same 
evening that he had been to Greenwich fair he was in London— 
probably at the house of Lord Bolingbroke—and met some ladies 
offashion. Imagining that they might have been among the ladies 
galloping round the racecourse, he spoke to them of the “‘ ravishing 
spectacle’ he had witnessed that morning. He was surprised to 
observe that instead of showing vivacity, they were constrained 
and reserved, sipped their tea, made a great noise with their fans, 
talked scandal, played cards, or read the newspaper. At length 
one of them, less uncivil than the rest, informed the puzzled 
foreigner that people of fashion never attended miscellaneous 
gatherings like the one that had given him so much delight; that 
the pretty girls he had seen, dressed so smartly, were only servants 
and country folk ; that the good-looking young men were nothing 
but apprentices on hired horses. Those statements irritated and 
astonished him. Next day he went to the city to find the mer- 
chants who had been so civil to him “at the Olympic games ” in a 
coffee-house, dirty, ill-lighted, and shabbily furnished. Most of 
the business men, who had been so kind and good-humoured, were 
there ; but not one of them recognised him. When he addressed 
them, they either said nothing or curtly answered ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.” 
He thought he must have offended them, and wondered if, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, he had praised the fabrics of Lyons, said 
that French cooks were better than English, intimated that Paris 
was a more agreeable city than London, or that time passed more 
agreeably at Versailles than at St. James’s. No: his conscience 
absolved him of any sin of the kind. At length he ventured to say, 
‘** Gentlemen, would you please tell me why you are all so melan- 
choly?”’ One of them groaned, ‘‘Why—don’t you see? The 
wind is in the east.” At this moment a young man came in. 
“Molly cut her throat this morning,” he announced. ‘‘ She was 
found dead, with a razor beside her.” The assembly received this 
announcement with the most perfect indifference. Voltaire asked 
the reason of the suicide. The only reply he received was ‘ that 
the wind was in the east.’”’ He abruptly left the coffee-house, and 
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sought his fashionable acquaintance. They, too, were all sad: 
they could talk about nothing but the east wind. To his horror he 
found that the climate was having its effect upon himself. He 
could no longer laugh. He eventually tells us how he ascertained 
‘‘that in the months of November and March the people hang 
themselves by dozens, for in those months the wind was east. An 
east wind cut off the head of Charles I., and dethroned James II. 
If you have a favour to ask the Court, never ask it unless the wind 
is west or south.” 

There is more wit, freshness, and originality in one page of 
Voltaire’s account of his stay in England than in the whole of 
John Bull et son Ile, or of Taine’s letters, and hardly more exagger- 
ation. He tells us how one day he was in a boat on the Thames 
One of the rowers, seeing he was a Frenchman, began to boast of 
the liberty of his country, and maintained that he would rather be 
a Thames boatman than a French Archbishop. Voltaire relates 
that next day he saw the same man at the window of‘a prison. 
‘* What do you think now of a French Archbishopric ?”’ he cried. 
‘* Ah, sir,” replied the man, ‘‘ the abominable Government! They 
have forced me away from my wife and children, to serve in a 
king’s ship, and to put me in prison and chained my feet for fear I 
should run away before the ship sails!” ‘‘I sighed when I heard 
the man’s words—to think that nowhere on earth was there true 
liberty.” 

“‘T did not go to Rome to receive the benediction of the Pope, 
but the benediction of Michael Angelo,” Voltaire declared once to 
his very orthodox friend Madame du Defiand. He had not come to 
England to receive the stamp of fashion from lordlings and fine 
gentlemen. He had come to bend the knee before the genius of 
Newton, Locke, Tillotson, Milton, ‘“‘ and many great men both dead 
and alive whose fame will not be confined to the bounds of this 
island.” His admiration for Newton was unbounded. The world 
owes the preservation of the celebrated apple story to him. He 
heard it from Mrs. Conduit, Sir Isaac’s niece. In his letter on 
Newton’s philosophy there is 4n enthusiastic tribute to his genius. 
“A polite and learned company debated, not long ago, who was 
the greatest man—Cesar, Alexander, Tamerlane, Cromwell. 
Someone answered that the discoverer of the law of gravitation 
excelled them all. The gentleman’s assertion was a just one. 
They who learn to decipher the secrets of the universe, not they 
who deface it, are the really great men.” In extreme old age, his 
eye kindled and his countenance lighted up when he spoke of having 
once lived in a land where a professor of mathematics was buried 
in a temple, with the ashes of kings, and where the highest 
esteemed it an honour to assist in bearing thither his body, and 
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subscribing afterwards to erect a marble statue to perpetuate his 
memory. 

The poet whose name we have linked with Voltaire’s paid his 
tribute half a century later to 

‘The marble index of a mind for ever, 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 

Newton, Voltaire, Wordsworth, each sounded a dominant note at 
various epochs in the intellectual life of the eighteenth century : 
a note rising into fullest diapason of harmony in Goethe, who 
seemed to combine and carry on to a higher development the 
ethics of their science, philosophy, and poetry. 

Direct antithesis as the author of Candide and the author of the 
Excursion seem to be, the subtle laws of intellectual heredity bind 
them one to the other. As surely as Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists were the evolutionary result of Pascal and Descartes, so 
surely were Wordsworth and the fellow-thinkers of the Lake school 
the result of Bolingbroke, Locke, and Voltaire. Under perriwig, 
powder, and ruffles, Voltaire at Eastbury was evolving a system 
of sociology that bore a strong analogy to that which was formed 
by the young poet “‘ handling the spade with much dexterity ”’ in a 
fustian jacket at Racedown. Wordsworth himself would have 
repudiated the idea. With the prejudiced perversity of mind that 
was so essentially a part of his genius, he alluded to Candide as 
the ‘‘ dull product of a scoffer’s pen,” showing by the criticism 
how incapable he was of judging Voltaire. Irreverent, destructive, 
the great Frenchman might be; ‘‘dull” he certainly was not. On 
another occasion Wordsworth dismisses him and all his works with 
the epithet “‘impure’’; but as he puts Goethe in the same category, 
and we find him reading Ariosto aloud to his sister, translating 
cantos of his poem, and declaring that in Italian literature he was 
“‘unduly depressed in favour of Dante,’’ we accept the epithet 
with necessary modifications. In the Excursion, Wordsworth 
places himself with the ‘‘ Preacher” in juxtaposition to Voltaire 
the “‘ Solitary,” who sees nothing but a ‘‘rude machinery of human 
toils” in the universe—which interpretation looks as if the 
“ Pastor” had confused Holbach’s “‘ System of Nature” with Vol- 
taire’s Candide. To rebut this statement is the purpose of the 
long-winded poetry—or, rather ‘ versified prose,” that follows, 
ending thus :— 

** We live by admiration, hope, and love. 


And even as these are well and wisely fused, 
The dignity of being we ascend,” 


The Solitary replies cynically :— 
** Love, admiration, fear, hope, 
Are mad fancy’s favourite vassals.” 
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The argument ends with a pean to the harmony of the universe, 
to the inner soul of Nature, to the eternal fitness of things ; to 
which the Solitary is supposed to listen confuted. 

If Voltaire was the ‘‘ Eye of the Illumination” of the eighteenth 
century, Wordsworth was its conscience and its heart. The one 
was a pessimist, and the other an optimist. Pessimism over- 
shadowed all philosophical thought at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Can we wonder that Frenchmen looked out at the prospect 
around them with despairing depression ? 

‘‘ It is sad indeed to pass a portion of one’s life destroying 
enchanted castles. It would be better to establish truths than 
dissect falsehoods. But where are the truths?” asks Voltaire. 
Where, indeed, were the truths in that age, when everything was 
accepted (even Louis XV.) if supported by traditional authority ? 

‘‘ Humanity had lost its title-deeds.”’ 

Bureaucracy and ecclesiastical tyranny had reached their 
apogee; free development of thought and action had been 
rendered impossible by the conventional restrictions imposed by an 
ambitious and self-seeking minority. Men were not allowed tc 
speak what they felt, and had recourse to artificial modes of 
expression, engendering artificial modes of belief. The monarch 
became invested with divine attributes, and the Deity, to serve 
ecclesiastical ends, with qualities of vengeance and cruelty which 
seem to us (bound in the shackles though we still are) monstrous 
and incredible. An intellect like Voltaire’s was driven into the 
extremes of negation. ‘‘ Religion was the outcome of the first 
knave that met the first fool.” The Apostles were ‘‘douze 
faquins.” ‘‘ Immortality was no more necessary to a man than to 
a flea.”” Wordsworth subjected to the influences brought to bear 
on young Arouet’s adolescence would most probably have become 
a Jansenist, and written religious sonnets at Port Royale. Sub- 
jected to English influences at the end of the century, he became a 
Churchman and Poet-Laureate. He was born eight years after 
Voltaire’s death. The awful chasm of the French Revolution 
yawned between them—a chasm produced by the volcanic agencies 
at work the decade before. When the storm had rolled away 
men raised their heads and counted up their losses and their 
gains. How much were they advanced by the destruction of old 
institutions ?—only to find that the goddess of Reason (or 
rather the washerwoman of the Faubourg, Saint Antoine) “had 
decayed teeth!” All beliefs, all illusions, had vanished. They 
had no foundation except Holbach’s frank atheism and brutal- 
izing materialism on which to base their ethics. Voltaire wrote 
an impassioned refutation of the ‘‘ System of Nature.” ‘ Vol- 
taire est bigot, il est Deiste,” was the accusation, typical of 
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the time, that was hurled at the philosopher of Ferney. He had 
sown the wind, and was reaping the whirlwind. In his disillu- 
sionment he turned to the delights of nature. ‘‘I was born to be 
a, fawn, a creature of the woods. I am not made to live in a town; 
I am in Hell when I am in the accursed city of Paris. To 
Rousseau, acknowledging the gift of the second Discourse, he 
writes: ‘‘I have received your book depreciating the human 
race. Never was such cleverness used to prove all men fools. 
One longs, in reading it, to walk on all fours; but, as I have not 
indulged in the habit for more than sixty years, I feel unhappily 
the impossibility of resuming it. Nor can I cross the ocean in 
search of the savages of Canada, because the state of my health 
render European doctors a sad necessity: so I content myself with 
being a peaceable savage in the solitude which I have chosen in 
the neighbourhood of your birth-place. I hear that your health is 
bad: come and set it up again in your native air, enjoy freedom, 
drink with me the milk of our cows, and browse our grass.” 

His delight in the beauties of Geneva was as great as Words- 
worth’s in the beauties of Rydal Mount. ‘ Here,’ he writes, “I 
see from my bed this glorious lake, which bathes a hundred 
gardens at the foot of my terrace. To the right and to the left 
it forms a stream of a dozen leagues, and a clear sea in front of 
my windows, watering the fields of Savoy, crowned with the Alps 
in the distance. I do not boast of having found perfect happiness 
in this haven. It has not its dwelling in woods; least of all is it 
among kings, or even among wise men. It is not indeed our 
portion in this fleeting life: we must renounce it; but sometimes 
at least we may embrace its shadow.” 

Young Beckford, son of the Beckford of Fonthill, many years 
after the joyous prime of Eastbury had passed away, gives us a 
glimpse of Voltaire in this last retreat, where he strangely en- 
deavoured to reconcile the warring elements of his intellectual and 
political life. A Jesuit, Le Pére Adam, of whom Voltaire 
remarked that “‘ quoiqu’il fut Le Pére Adam, il n’est pas le 
premier des Hommes,” officiated in the little chapel ; but Voltaire 
sometimes preached to the people himself, and, we are told the 
most orthodox sermons. In the year 1770 the post of Temporal 
Father of the Order of Capucines for the district of Gex became 
vacant. Voltaire applied for and obtained it. ‘‘ One becomes a 
bigot in one’s old age” he said, laughing, when taxed with the 
inconsistency of the proceeding. The same attempt is often 
made in periods of transition such as the Renaissance in Italy, 
the eighteenth century in France, to reconcile the different modes 
of philosophic thought. Pico della Mirandola preaching paganism 
all his life, and lying down to his last rest in his Dominican habit, 
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Rousseau’s conversion to Catholicism, is but the same endeavour to 
reconcile warring elements. Compromise came too late to Voltaire : 
so many years of his life were necessarily devoted to fighting 
‘the Infamous” in the open places of the world that he had no 
time to sign a truce with what was not infamous in the system 
he endeavoured to overthrow. The reconciliations between the 
old and the new were destined in each case to be worked out by 
others than those who began the movement. The tendency of 
Pico della Mirandola’s teaching was carried on to its result by 
Michael Angelo. Voltaire and Rousseau culminated in the Lake 
school in England, and in the Weimarian circle of poet philo- 
sophers in Germany. 

Wordsworth handling the spade at Racedown, and Coleridge 
with his acre and a half of land at Nether Stowey, from which he 
hoped to raise corn, and feed a pig, were putting into practice the 
intellectual inheritance bequeathed them by Voltaire. ‘‘ Cultivez 
votre jardin :”’ return to ‘‘ nature’s lore.” 

The end of the eighteenth century was a period of renaissance, 
even as the end of the nineteenth is supposed to be a period of 
decay. Men yearned to base their philosophy on deeper principles 
—to return to simpler and truer sources for inspiration and consola- 
tion. All traditional assumptions and beliefs had been swept away by 
the Revolutionists, leaving nothing but arid scepticism and unsatis- 
factory theories. What had they to make up to them for the 
poetry of their religion and their church? Then it was that the 
divine element, no longer to be found in the imaginations of men, 
revealed itself in the manifestations of nature. A light such as 
Dante saw after he had been through the sufferings of Heil broke 
over the distant horizon. The moral idea was born. The Deism 
that found a religion in the flowers of the field, the thunder of 
the surf, and the breathing of the summer winds, was gradually 
attuned to the wants of the human heart. The universality of 
natural law in the moral order was evolved, and obedience to it 
inculeated—no longer the obedience of the galley-slave, through 
fear of punishment, but obedience because disobedience meant 
the upsetting of the equilibrium, the evenly-balanced relations 
in which the upright soul loves to dwell. This religion first found 
its voice, gentle and persistent, in Wordsworth, and became 
triumphant and complete in Goethe. ‘‘ Im ganzen guten, wahren, 
resolut zu leben,’’ was the dominant note—though beneath is heard 
the refrain. ‘‘ Entsagen, entsagen must Du.’ Thus were united 
the serenity of Hellenic culture and the self-denial of Christianity. 
Thus he brought the sensuous love of life of the ancient Greek 
into conformity with our modern systems, and endowed it with the 
fulness of experience of the latter-day philosophy. In a way, he 
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robbed it of its perfect proportions and simple beauty by so 
doing; but he enhanced its power, its liberality, its complexity. 
Holbach’s ‘‘ System of Nature” came upon the young student 
at Strasburg with a sense of horror. ‘It was so gray, so 
Cimmerian, so corpse-like, that we could hardly endure its 
presence. It struck us as the very quintessence of musty age, 
savourless, repugnant.” But after reading Candide he stretched 
out the generous hand of recognition to Voltaire, called him the 
“Universal source of light,”’ ‘‘ the greatest name in the literature 
of recent times.” The philosopher of Ferney and his fellow 
labourers swept the plane of thought clear for the passage of the 
stars. And when his task was done he retired to his lake and his 
mountains, leaving those who came after him to justify his work 
and life. ‘I will believe in a God if you do not ask me to define 
him” was his protest. But every great thinker, perhaps even 
unconsciously to himself, has his own definition. Voltaires’ was 
liberty, knowledge, and the beauties of nature. Towards the end 
a humanism awoke, which had not been his at the beginning. 
He showed a deeper sense of reverence for those things that 
interested the hearts of the men and women that had gone before. 

Sitting on the grassy slope at Racedown, overlooking the sea, 
with its panorama of upland and valley, the house sleeping in 
patriarchal simplicity under immemorial elms behind us, we count 
up the work done for mankind by the poet that dwelt there. 
Looking out over the Downs, round Eastbury, where so many 
creeds and obsolete superstitions lie buried, and where the young 
destroyer of ‘‘The Infamous” girt up his loins for the fight he 
was destined to fight all his days, we try to estimate the emancipa- 
tion he effected for human thought, and cannot help feeling, with a 
sense of regret, that, considering the noble justice Voltaire showed 
to England and her institutions, he should have received such 
secant justice from England in return. The mocking laugh and 
the irreverent jest are remembered; but the incessant and noble 
toil in the cause of others is forgotten. ‘‘ His people,’ he was 
wont to say, ‘‘ were the people of the earth.” His country was 
humanity. His family was Corneille’s niece, Lally’s son, the 
children of Calas and Sirven, all who were persecuted and robbed. 
A life devoted to the redemption of the oppressed, and the enlarge- 
ment of the intellectual horizon of the human race, must not be 
regarded from the stand-point of parochialism. Such a life is 
almost forced into a combative, unconventional, at times, destructive 
attitude ; but so long as we can extract an essence of compassionate 
helpfulness, or endeavour to see things in their true light, and 
not through any distorting medium, and an intellectual craving 
for knowledge and progress, at the expense of ease and self- 
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indulgence, that life, defaced though it may be by unworthy 
actions, falling in many ways short of a great ideal, has not fallen 
short of a claim to our sympathy and admiration. 

The reply said to have been made by Voltaire with regard to 
Haller,—a reply that Sydney Smith considered the neatest and 
wittiest on record—might be aptly applied to the author of Candide. 
‘“‘T am astonished,” someone said to him, ‘‘ that you should speak 
so well of Haller, for he is outrageous in his abuse of you.” 
‘‘ Well! well!’ said Voltaire, ‘“‘ I believe the truth is we have both 
formed erroneous opinions of each other.” 

N. H. Kennarp. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMA IN AMERICA.* 


Tue singular adventures of the English actors who visited the United 
States in the eighteenth century are among the most interesting 
recorded in the history of the drama. Their misfortunes certainly 
afford a curious contrast to the prosperity of the members of their 
profession who tour in North America atthe present day. The old 
prejudices against the theatre in that country have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

In the early part of the year 1770, Mr. William Hallam, 
manager of the well-known London Theatre, Goodman’s Fields, 
failed. Ruined, but discharged from debt, on account of the 
admiration his honourable conduct excited among his creditors, 
Hallam, with only a very meagre theatrical wardrobe, and £100 
given to him by a friend, determined to leave England for America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hallam, his brother and sister-in-law, con- 
sented to go with him; and he was able to form a fairly complete 
company, which included Mr. and Mrs. Rigby, Mr. & Mrs. 
Clarkson, Miss Palmer, Mr. Singleton, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Winnell, 
Mr. Adecock, and Mr. Malony. Several of those players, notably 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Lewis Hallam and his wife, and Mr. Singleton, 
had been well considered by London audiences. Hallam called his 
troupe, oddly rather, the “‘ American Company,” and the members ~ 
were partners in the venture. The number of shares was eighteen, 
and the adult performers were twelve, including the manager. 
The rest of the shares were given to the children of the troupe. 
Early in May, 1751, the Charming Sally, under Captain Lee, after 
six weeks’ voyage, landed these comedians safely in York Town, 
Virginia. Hallam’s chief reason for disembarking at that port was 
that it was the headquarters of the Episcopalian Church at that 
time remarkably tolerant in theatrical matters. The company had 
rehearsed a good deal on board the Charming Sally, and were well 

* For most of the curious facts contained in this article I am indebted to the 
late Mr. James Hackett, the celebrated actor, whose Falstaff was one of the 
finest performances of that part known to the annals of the stage. Mr. Hackett 
had been for many years collecting notes, play-bills, etc., with the intention of 
writing a History of the American Stage ; but was prevented from so doing by 


his unexpected death. I had the privilege of making excerpts from his extensive 
collection. 
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able to give immediate performances. They proceeded, after a few 
days’ rest, to Williamsburgh, the then capital of Virginia, and, upon 
application made to Governor Dinwiddie, began the erection of the 
first theatre ever built in North America. This theatre was a very 
rude structure; but it could accommodate from three to four 
hundred persons. It was built of wood, and roughly put together. 
The situation was central ; nevertheless, the manager “ often shot 
pigeons from the doors for his dinner.” There were only two 
scenes ; and the orchestra consisted of a harpsichord, played upon 
by one ‘‘ Mr. Pelham, a learned teacher of the instrument.” Mr. 
Pelham taught the Governor’s daughters, who possessed the only 
other harpsichord in the city. The rest of his pupils learnt upon 
his own, ‘‘ in the hope of one day being able to get like instruments 
from Europe or New York for themselves.” 

September 5, 1752, is memorable in the annals of Americai 
theatrical history as the day which witnessed the first regular per- 
formance of a drama by professional actors in the Northern part 
of the New World. Theatres, it should be remembered, already 
abounded in Mexico and in South America—indeed, Mexico had 
long since produced a very great dramatist, Alarcon. The piece 
selected was The Merchant of Venice, to be followed by Garrick’s 
farce of Lethe. Thus, Shakespeare was the pioneer dramatist of 
the Western World, and Garrick had the honour of attending on 
his master. The caste stood thus:—Bassanio, Mr. Rigby; 
Antonio, Mr. Clarkson; Gratiano, Mr. Singleton; Salanio and 
Duke, Mr. Herbert; Salarino and Gobbo, Mr. Winnell ; Launcelot 
and Tubal, Mr. Hallam; Shylock, Mr. Malone; servant to Portia, 
Master Lewis Hallam (his first appearance on any stage) ; Nerissa, 
Miss Palmer; Jessica, Miss Hallam ; and Portia, Mrs. Hallam. 
The caste of Lethe was filled by the same players. The event was 
rendered additionally interesting by “ the first appearance on any 
stage”? of Master Lewis Hallam, afterwards one of the most 
popular actors on the American stage. 

The first prologue ever written in America was pronounced on 
this occasion. It was composed by Mr. Singleton and spoken by 
Mr. Rigby. It is by no means a bad production, and opens thus :— 

‘* To this New World, from famed Britannia’s shore, 
Through boist’rous seas, where foaming billows roar, 


The Muse, who Britons charmed for many an age, 
Now sends her servants forth to tread your stage.” 


In the same year, 1752, a theatre was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
and here was given the first Shakespearean tragedy ever performed 
in America, Richard III. Mr. Wignell was Richard, and Mr. 
Herbert Richmond. 

The Annapolis Theatre was a large house, capable of seating six 
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hundred persons. It had a gallery and side boxes, and was lighted 
with candles. The audience, however, were in the habit of bringing 
their own candles; otherwise the fair occupants of the boxes would 
have sat in total darkness. 

The third American theatre was erected in 1753, in Nassau 
Street, New York, on the site of the old Dutch church, until quite 
lately the General Post Office. This house was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hallam, and his ‘‘ own” company performed. 

The first play produced in New York was Sir Richard Steele’s 
The Conscious Lovers, followed by a ballad farce of Damon and 
Phillida. Among the names of the actors, I note those of Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Miller, and Mrs. Beverly. These either came directly from 
England, or were native artists, trained by the Hallams. They 
certainly did not land by The Charming Sally. The prices of 
admission were as follows (I quote them from a play-bill of the 
period) :—‘‘ Prices: Box, 8 shillings; pit, 6 shillings; gallery, 
8 shillings.” The performances began at six o’clock. The days of 
representation were Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and con- 
tinued so for half a century. The Nassau Street theatre closed on 
March 18, 1754, with The Beggars’ Opera and The Devil to Pay. 
On that date the following announcement appeared on the bills :— 
** Mr. Hallam, comedian, intending to start for Philadelphia, begs 
the favour of those that have any demands upon him to bring in 
their accounts and receive their money.” 

Mr. Hallam, after paying his debts, started for Philadelphia, and 
at the invitation of a number of young men and persons of liberal 
views, and to the horror of the worthy Quakers, opened a play- 
house in the capite1 of Pennsylvania, and in April, 1754, produced 
Rowe’s tragedy of the Fair Penitent and Garrick’s farce of Miss in 
Her Teens. The prices of admission were as follows :—Boxes, 
6 shillings; pit, 4 shillings; gallery, 2 shillings and sixpence. 
The house was crowded to overflow. In the course of the evening 
there was a tumult occasioned by the discovery in the pit of one of 
the persons who had petitioned the Government against theatres. 
The gentleman was hustled out amid much confusion. 

Mr. Hallam’s next venture was to take his troupe to Jamaica, 
West Indies. Here he met with pecuniary success ; but he was 
carried off by the yellow fever, leaving a widow, who, on her return 
to New York, married David Douglass, an American by birth and 
an acquaintance of the Hallams. During the absence of the troupe 
in the tropics, Mr. Douglass began building a theatre on Cruger’s 
Wharf, in the lower part of New York, without asking permission 
from the authorities. When the actors returned and wanted to 
play, they were sternly prohibited. In Gaine’s Mercury of Novem- 
ber 6, Douglass made a public appeal against this sentence. His 
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audacity caused much discussion, and it was not until some time 
afterwards that he was allowed to proceed with his career. Jane 
Shore was the opening play under his management. Mrs. Douglass 
appeared as the heroine. 

In 1759 David Douglass opened the second theatre in Philadel- 
phia. It was situated at the south-west corner of Vernon and 
South Streets. Its leading actresses were Mrs. Douglass, Miss 
Cheer, and Miss Morris. 

The next theatre was built at Newport, R.L. The troupe under 
Douglass visited Williamsburgh, Annapolis, Philadelphia, and New 
York, and ‘‘barn-stalked”’ in smaller places, where the court-houses 
were big enough to be turned into temporary theatres. Perth 
Amboy, the then capital of New Jersey and the residence of the 
Governor, judges, and treasurer, and, moreover, a garrison city, 
patronized the players liberally, but did not build a theatre for 
their accommodation. The court-house was very large, and was 
very admirably arranged to suit dramatic representations. 

In 1760 Douglass built another theatre in Philadelphia, and in 
1761 a second one in New York, in Beckman Street. The Cruger 
Wharf Theatre was destroyed, and the new place of entertainment 
opened with the familiar Fair Penitent and Lethe. 

A very curious fact concerning Douglass’s troupe of itinerant 
comedians is that they never left a city without obtaining a certi- 
ficate of good conduct from the authorities, and a letter of recom- 
mendation to the state whither they were bound. They seem to 
have had a world of trouble with the slave-dealers of Newport 
and other places. The reason probably was that Douglass and 
some of the English actors expressed themselves too freely con- 
cerning slavery as “‘ an abominable institution.” 

Some curious items are obtained from a letter published by 
Douglass in answer to an enemy, who had asserted in the journals 
that ‘‘ the company cost the city of New York £6,000.” ‘‘ The 
house holds 450 dols.,”’ says Douglass. ‘‘ The average receipts 
are 300 dols., which, for the sixteen nights allowed, gives 4,800 dols. 
The current expenses for the sixteen nights amount to £250, or 
6,257 dols. The cost of the theatre is 1,600 dols.; the scenery 
and wardrobe cost 1,000 dols. In all, expenses, 3,150 dols.; balance 
for ourselves, 1,550 dols. for travelling expenses, board, etc.” The 
tickets for the play were sold at the Bible and Crown, the printing 
office of Gaine’s Mercury. In 1783 the Crown disappeared ; but 
the Bible remained as a sign of this old printing firm, which was 
situated in Hanover Square. 

Othello was first performed by Mr. Douglass at the Beckman 
Street Theatre in 1761, for a charitable purpose. The perform- 
ance brought 332 dols. Othello was dressed as a brigadier-general, 
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wore powder and a pigtail, and had his face blacked. Among the 
charges in the bill of expenses on this occasion I find ‘“‘ £5 5s. 6d. 
for twenty-six pounds of spermaceti candles at 3s. 6d. per pound, 
and fourteen pounds of tallow idem at 1s. per pound”; also 
‘* 9s. 6d. for wine in the second act.” 

Notwithstanding a notice on the bills ‘‘ that gentlemen and 
others are not allowed behind the scenes,” ‘‘ gentlemen and others ”’ 
did go there, as is lamented in a public notice of December 31, 
1761 :—‘* Complaints having been several times made that a num- 
ber of gentlemen crowd the stage and very much interrupt the 
performance, so that itis impossiblethe actors, when thus obstructed, 
should do that justice to their parts they otherwise would, it will 
be taken as a particular favour if no gentleman will be offended if 
he be absolutely refused admittance at the stage door.” 

The first benefit ever given to an actress in America was that of 
Mrs. Douglass in New York, on the evening of February 21, 1762. 
The bill contained this curious paragraph :—“ For the benefit of 
Mrs. Douglass, the tragical history of King Richard III. ; contain- 
ing the distress and death of King Henry VI. in the Tower ; the 
usurpation of the Crown by Richmond; the inhuman murder of 
the young King Edward VY. and his brother the Duke of York ; 
the fall of the Duke of Buckingham; the landing of the Earl of 
Richmond (Henry VII.) at Milford; and the battle of Bosworth 
Field. Queen Elizabeth by Mrs. Douglass. Tickets to be had of 
Mrs. Douglass at her lodgings near the theatre, the ceremony of 
waiting on ladies and gentlemen at their houses with bills having 
been abolished for some time by this company, the frequent solicita- 
tions on these occasions having been found rather an inconvenience 
to the persons so waited on than a compliment.” 

With what a curious picture this fragment of an old play-bill in- 
spires the imagination! As we read it wecan easily conjure up the 
queer old Dutch town with its canals and wharves, its red houses, 
and its deep green trees, its beaux in knee-breeches and wigs, and 
its belles in hoops, powder, and patches, with their host of slave 
servants and attendants, resenting ‘‘as an inconvenience”’ the 
frequent calls of the poor player entreating patronage for a benefit. 

From 1762 to 1767 we have no documents concerning dramatic 
matters in New York. The Douglass Troupe was going its rounds 
of the provinces, and even, I believe, occasionally visiting the West 
Indies. 

During the trouble which followed the Stamp Duty, a riot which 
occasioned the destruction of the Beckman Street Theatre, and 
during the Civil War, all the play-houses were closed. Once, how- 
ever, the Philadelphia was opened for a night for the production by 
amateurs of The Prince of Parthia, a tragedy by Thomas Godfrey, 
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of that city, a son of the inventor of the quadrant. This is the 
first American drama on record. It is said to have been an admir- 
able imitation of the works of the then popular Rowe. 

In 1767 the theatre in John Street, New York, was opened. 
According to contemporary documents, it was built of wood, an 
unsightly object, painted red, and looking for all the world like 
the old Globe Theatre, London, 

The play selected for the opening night was Farquhar’s The 
Beaux Stratagem, and the inevitable Lethe followed. On this occasion 
John Henry made his début in America. He was a noted actor 
and a friend of Sheridan, father of the author of School for Scandal. 
Among the Douglass Troupe was Miss Storer, the best singer 
America had as yet produced. She was a fairly good actress. 

All the play-bills at this time concluded with the words ‘‘ Vivant 
Rex et Regina.” 

On December 14, 1767, nine Cherokee chiefs attended the theatre 
to witness the performance of Richard III. The next day the 
Mercury informed the public that ‘‘ the Cherokee chiefs and warriors, 
being desirous of making some return for the civilities they had 
received, have offered to entertain the public with a war-dance at 
the theatre, between the tragedy and the farce. The public is 
humbly requested not to forget proper decorum, and to remember 
that the persons who have condescended to contribute to their 
entertainment are men of rank and consequence in their own 
country.” One is constantly struck by the fine manners of every- 
body concerned, “the neatness of their phraseology, and the 
perfection of their grammatical knowledge.” 

In the self-same month of December, the papers announced that 
Mrs. Morris, the actress, and her maid were drowned while en- 
deavouring to cross the ferry at Kill Vankeel. There was, it 
appears, a cow on the ferry-boat, which kicked and flounced so that 
the vessel was upset; and poor Mrs. Morris (described as a fine 
actress), her maid, and the cow were all lost together. 

A play-bill, dated New York, January 19, 1768, has the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen will please send their servants to 
keep their places at four o’clock.” It was the habit in those days 
to send blacks of all ages to the play-house to keep seats until their 
masters and mistresses put in an appearance, when the slaves were 
marshalled up into the gallery to await their “‘ honours” at the 
close of the performance. 

On March 28, 1767, there was a Masonic benefit; and the New 
York Journal informs us that ‘‘ a noted gentleman of high standing 
will enact Othello, assisted by other gentlemen as the Doge and 
Senators of Venice, to assist the performers of the theatre, who 
are in embarrassment.” 
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On July 3, 1769, occurred the first dramatic entertainment ever 
produced in Albany, which was given in the hospital of the city ; 
the play was Venice Preserved. 

In the Maryland Gazette, 1772, I find the first mention of 
scenery on the stage in the States, a fact which leads me to believe 
that hitherto there has been no attempt made at pictorial illusion. 
The advertisements of the American Company’s performances at 
the Annapolis Theatre closes with the announcement: ‘‘ With a 
set of scenes painted by Mr. Richards, of London.” There is 
no account given of the scenery; but it was in all probability a 
chamber-and-garden set, to illustrate the comedy of False Delicacy. 
At this theatre, and on the occasion of the introduction of the new 
scenery by Richards of London, Mrs. Catherine Maria Harman 
appeared. She was the grand-daughter of Colley Cibber. 

In August, 1774, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer was first 
produced in America, at the New York Theatre. In the same 
month the first theatre in Charlestown was built. It was opened 
in September, and the season lasted fifty-four nights. 

In October, 1774, the first Congress passed a resolution dis- 
countenancing ‘‘ English play-actors as not fit instruments to 
second the cause of American liberty.”” Moreover, it declared that 
it would do its best to put down ‘‘ every species of extravagance and 
dissipation, such as gaming, cock-fighting, play-acting, exhibitions 
of shows,” etc. A curious medley—play-acting and cock-fighting! 

During the War of Independence the British soldiers in Boston 
acted many plays for their diversion : among others the Maid of the 
Oaks, and a farce called The Blockade of Boston. The profits of these 
entertainments were for the benefit of the soldiers and their fami- 
lies. The Blockade of Boston must, however, if we may judge from 
its tone, have been written before hostilities opened. Driven from 
Boston, the British warriors took possession of the city and theatre 
of New York, and gave many entertainments therein. Among 
other plays, they produced the Rule a Wife of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Lieut. Pennefeather, and A Very Pretty Fellow was 
Estifania. The bills were headed ‘‘ Theatre Royal,”’ and the per- 
formances were for the benefit of orphans and widows. Notwith- 
standing the animosity of the New Yorkers for the English, they 
seem to have patronized the military theatre—probably because 
“they had nothing else to do.”” When peace was restored, the 
American Company returned to its old quarters in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The first play produced in America after the War of Indepen- 
dence, and under the shadow of the star-spangled banner at the 
New York Theatre, on October 24, 1785, was The Countess of 
Salisbury. 
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On January 16, 1786, Mr. Hallam, jun., appeared as Hamlet. 
This was the initial performance of this great tragedy in the New 
World. Hallam’s Hamlet is said to have been a superb crea- 
tion. In all probability he had the best traditions given to him by 
his father. 

In April, 1786, the first American play ever acted on a regular 
stage by professional comedians was produced. It was by Mr. 
Royal Tyler, and entitled The Contrast. Shortly afterwards a 
really amusing play, The Mercenary Match, by Mr. Burnaby 
Bidwell, was played by the students of Yale College. 

The Contrast is an imitation of Wycherley and Congreve’s 
comedies, and abounds in wit and bad language. The amount of 
coarseness and swearing our elegant-mannered ancestors endured 
at the theatre is really astounding. I have a few pages of The 
Contrast before meas I write. In one speechI count ten ‘‘ damns”’ 
and three or four coarse allusions. This play marks the beginning 
of American dramatic literature, and, although an imitation, is 
worthy of praise. The Father, the first American play ever printed, 
was produced in 1789. It is a quick-written imitation of Rowe. 

In 1790 Mr. Henry played Othello in New York, and wore by 
way of costume “ the uniform of a British general officer, his face 
black, and hair woolly.” He was six feet in height and very hand- 
some, albeit ‘‘ he suffered from the gout and limped.”’ Miss Morris 
was the Desdemona on this memorable occasion, and wore ‘‘a 
pink-hooped skirt and quilted petticoat, and powder in her hair.” 
Hallam and Henry ‘inaugurated ”’ a theatre in John’s Street, New 
York, on October 10, 1791. The opening play was Hotspur. Mr. 
Henry, by the way, was the first actor who ever used a carriage in 
America. 

On September 6, 1792, Mr. Hodgkinson, one of the most popular 
actors of his time, landed in New York. His real name was 
Meadows. He was a fine actor. His wife was his equal as a 
player. She was, moreover, an admirable woman, and the only 
actress who had obtained social recognition in the United States. 

The ‘actors of bygone times delighted in peculiarities of dress 
and manners. Long after powder had gone out of fashion, many 
of them kept their heads white and their pigtails well greased. 

Mrs. Melmoth appeared about this time. She was a great 
tragic actress, and was very popular in her day as the “ Grecian 
Daughter.” She kept fast to hoops and powder, and wore high- 
heeled shoes. This lady is famous as having sung the ‘“ Marseillaise”’ 
before the French officers of the First Republic belonging to the 
ships of war in the harbour. The theatre was decorated with 
flags, and the allies were received with prodigious enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Melmoth began the hymn; but a French sailor took the 
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words from her, and delivered the remainder with great intensity 
of action and enthusiasm. The audience was frantic with delight. 
**Vivent les Francais!’ resounded on all sides, and the band, to 
increase the excitement, played ‘‘ Ca Ira,” whilst the handsome 
Mrs. Melnoth assumed a commanding attitude, with the French 
flag in her hand. 

In 1794 Mr. Hallam abdicated as manager of the leading 
theatres, and Mr. Hodginson reigned supreme. The year 1796 
saw Lady Oldmixon make her American début. She was a 
character. In London she was well known as a soubrette, and 
played at the Haymarket. Russell painted her portrait, and she 
was considered a great beauty. Her maiden name was George ; 
but on her marriage with the famous Sir John Oldmixon, who 
was called “‘ the Bath Beau,” she changed it to Mrs. Oldmixon, 
deeming the title of Lady incongruous. Sir John Oldmixon was a 
ruined beau, and emigrated with his wife. They were a well- 
conducted and industrious pair. She acted; he kept a market- 
garden near Philadelphia, and died well off. It is said that he 
separated from his wife; but I have been assured that this is an 
error, and that the couple lived together happily until 1816, when 
Sir John died. His wife followed him to the grave two years later. 
Lady Oldmixon is the first lady of title who ever appeared on the 
stage. 

Leave to open a regular theatre in Boston was granted on 
June 5,1792. A house of public entertainment, called ‘‘ The New 
Exhibition Room,” had already been established. The four sides 
formed three sides of a regular square, and the stage was the 
fourth. ‘‘The scenery by an Italian was fine.” But regular 
plays were sternly prohibited in Boston. M. and Madame Placide 
were the stars of the exhibition, and the manager was Mr. Harper. 
The entertainment was what we should call “ variety,” and included 
tight-rope dancing, songs, hornpipes, &c. Douglas was the first 
tragedy ever performed in Boston. As the theatre was termed 
an “exhibition room,” and as regular plays were against the 
law of Massachusetts, a compromise was made, and the tragedy 
was called ‘‘A Moral Lecture, in Five Parts.” The School for 
Scandal, the next production, also was called ‘“‘ A Moral Lecture ;”’ 
but the authorities interfered‘and arrested the actors and actresses, 
and actually sent them to gaol. A riot ensued, and in 1793 a 
regular theatre, called the “ Federal,” was opened. The first 
piece was Jane Shore. 

In 1796 another American tragedy—The Mysterious Monk—was 
produced. It was by the author of The Father, and it is said to be 
a good example of the bombastic school of the period. 

In 1798 New York had three theatres—The Park or New, the 
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finest in the city, and then only just built and opened; the old 
John Street; and the Summer Theatre in Greenwich Street, at 
which appeared Mrs. Whitlock, the beautiful and little-known 
sister of the great Mrs. Siddons. She established herself in New 
York, and was very popular and much respected. She died in 
1830. 

I have now arrived at the close of the eighteenth century. By 
this time most of the large and rising cities in the States? had 
each a theatre, and the number of the members of the profession 
was very considerable. There were already several well-organized 
troupes visiting the various states. 

RicwarD Davey. 
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ALONG HADRIAN’S BRITISH WALL. 


THERE are perhaps few more interesting pedestrian excursions. 
in England than that which has for its object the tracing through- 
out its length of that mighty monument of Roman enterprise and 
genius known variously as Hadrian’s, Severus’, and the Picts’ Wall, 
which runs between Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bowness on the Sol- 
way Firth. 

The distance is seventy-eight miles, and the holiday explorer, 
not actuated by too conscientious, Dryasdust motives, may per- 
form the journey comfortably in five days ; his halting-places at 
niguts being Chollerford, Greenhead, Lanercost, Carlisle, and 
Bowness. 

It is best to progress from east to west, for the interest increases 
as we advance, and the first stage of twenty-one miles, from New- 
castle to Chollerford, somewhat prepares the explorer’s legs for the 
rough climbing work which follows. 

The remains of the Wall itself and its accompanying earthworks 
are so scanty between Wallsend, where the fortification really 
begins, and Newcastle, and the pleasure of ferreting them out is 
so much counterbalanced by the uncanniness of the surround- 
ings, that we may as well start from Newcastle, and, following 
Westgate Street, proceed until, a mile away, Benwell Hall is 
reached. 

Here was the third station per lineam valli, Condercum. Of the 
station itself the ramparts alone are discernible ; but on the lawn 
of the house is a very interesting relic in the shape of a sacellum 
or chapel, the only one along the line of the wall, whereof two 
altars, dedicated to Anocritus, remain exactly as they were dis- 
covered, surrounded by a tolerably perfect bit of wall, semicircular 
at one end, and provided with two entrances. 

Regaining the high road, which runs on the top of the Roman 
Wall, we proceed until we reach Denton Hall. Although in no 
way associated with the subject of our tramp, the picturesque, 
gabled, ivy-mantled house is interesting as having been the resi- 
dence of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who there entertained 
Johnson, Reynolds, and Garrick; a pleasant arboured walk in the 
grounds still is called after Johnson. 
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Leaving Denton, we first get distinct traces of two faithful com- 
panions who will be with us, on and off, almost to the end of our 
journey—the Northern Ditch and the Southern Vallum. At 
Heddon-on-the-Wall we come upon a fragment of the Wall 
about six courses of stones high, in which is a circular chamber 
entered diagonally by a door-way, a structure we do not meet 
elsewhere. 

Beyond Heddon we reach Ruchester, the site of the station of 
Vindobala, of which, however, the only remains are a few in- 
distinct earthworks and a large cistern cut out of the limestone 
rock. 

At Harlow-on-the-Hill, ten miles from Newcastle, the Wall 
follows the course of the road straight over the hill crest; but we 
turn into the fields on our left hand to inspect the rings of the still 
formidable earthworks which surrounded the station of Hunnum. 
We are fairly in the country here, and the view from the top of the 
hill at Stanley Plantation is remarkable not only for its natural 
beauty but for the perfect panorama of the Wall line (with Ditch 
and Vallum on either side) which is spread before us. 

Close by is Halton Tower, one of the best-preserved of the old 
** Peles,” or border fortresses: a sturdy embattled pile, with a 
picturesque seventeenth-century residence attached, surrounded by 
a pleasant garden of old-fashioned flowers. The tower is built of 
Roman stones, and in it is preserved a relic of the old stirring days, 
in the shape of a sword over five feet in length, belonging to the 
old Northumbrian family of Carnaby. 

A mile beyond Halton Tower, the old Watling Street cuts across 
the line of the Wall, at a spot still called Port Gate, coming up 
from Corbridge and proceeding in a north-westerly direction almost 
in a bee-line through the heart of famous Redesdale, and across a 
wild, picturesque fell country into Scotland. 

At Stagshaw Bank, a mile south of Port Gate, is held a famous 
horse, cattle, and hiring fair, which although somewhat shorn of 
its ancient significance, still attracts buyers and hirers from all 
parts of the north, and should be, if possible, attended by the 
southron who wishes to see types and manners utterly distinct 
from any he will find in his own country. 

Two miles farther, on our right hand, is Saint Oswald’s, the site 
of the battle of Heavensfield, at which, in 635, the Northumbrian 
King Oswald disastrously defeated Cadwallon’s Welshmen. Where 
the standard of the Christian king stood is now Cocklaw Tower, 
a roofless ruin, still giving a very fair idea of an old Border 
domestic fortress ; or, according to local tradition, at the village 
of Halyton, or Holy Hill. 

On our left is the estate of Bruntons, where is a very perfect 
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fragment of the wall, seven feet high, with nine courses of facing 
stones, and enclosing a very good specimen of the turrets which 
lined the Wall between the Mile Castles at the distance of three 
hundred and fifty yards from each other. 

From here we get into Chollerford, where is an excellent inn 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the beautiful North Tyne river. 
At Chollerford, lovers of our old ballad poetry may remember, 
the Laird’s Jock, the Laird’s Wat, and Hobbie Noble, the English- 
man, cut down the tree for the ladder with which they intended to 
scale Newcastle walls and rescue Jock o’ the Side, although why 
they should have burdened themselves with a ladder for over 
twenty miles the ballad does not tell us. At Chollerford the really 
interesting portion of the journey begins. 

Passing down a tree-shaded lane, we enter, on the left hand, the 
grounds of Chesters, lately the residence of Mr. Clayton, the 
venerable antiquary, who shared with Dr. Collingwood Bruce the 
position of doyen of the Wall, and gladly gave permission to 
examine what we consider the most curious and interesting relics 
along the whole course of the wall, if not of Roman Britain. 

Here was situated the station of Cilurnum. 

Up to the present we have seen the Romans simply as superb 
military engineers; but at Cilurnum we meet them as citizens and 
architects. Recent explorations have brought to light the fact that 
on the banks of this beautiful river of North Tyne the Romans 
erected what must have been, comparatively, a fine town. Three 
of its original gateways are still extant, that on the eastern 
side apparently requiring only the super-position of a few of the 
huge blocks of masonry lying about to be presented to our view 
much as it was nineteen hundred years ago. We see the double 
portals, the pivot-holes still visible in the stones, and the wheel- 
ruts on the flags, the guard-chambers to right and left, and the 
causeway leading to the forum, of which the outline is clearly 
traceable. 

Within the area of the forum is a strongly vaulted subterranean 
chamber of massive stones, which antiquaries surmise to have been 
a treasury, and dotted around it are evidences of buildings which, 
if fully excavated, would no doubt give us a distinct notion of the 
plan of the town. During the active excavations cf the last few 
years a most interesting edifice has been brought to light, con- 
sisting of a broad flagged court, approached by entrances from 
three sides, the fourth being occupied by seven arched niches. 
As in the adjoining buildings are multitudinous remains of 


hypocausts, it is believed that here were the principal baths of the 
station. 


We may note, as an exceedingly interesting and curious fact, the 
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growth in abundance here, and nowhere else along the Wall, 
of the little purple flower known as Erinus Hispanicus. As it . 
has been proved by the evidence of altars and inscribed stones 
that Cilurnum was garrisoned by a cohort of Asturians, it may 
be supposed that they had transplanted the seeds of their native 
flower here. 

We are tempted to linger in the calm and sunshine amongst 
these grey relics of a long-dead civilization ; but the bonne bouche of 
Cilurnum yet remains to be seen. We descend to the river side, 
across meadows dotted with the remains of ancient buildings, and 
are ferried across to the spot where the bridge of Cilurnum crossed 
the river to the line of the wall. 

Since Cilurnum was a Roman city, the river has changed its 
course ; and, although two of the piers of the bridge are still visible 
in mid-stream at low water, the immediate object of our attention 
lies some thirty yards inland. 

The remains consist of a massive abutment, presenting a river 
face twenty-two feet in length, with two beautifully bevelled 
parapets running inland from the face, measuring respectively 
eighty and fifty feet in length. The abutment surface extends to 
the foot of the Wall, which here has a castellum, evidently to 
guard the bridge. Upon this abutment surface are scattered blocks 
of masonry of all shapes and sizes, the largest being five feet long. 
One circular shaft is nine feet one inch long; and close to it lies a 
curious barrel-shaped stone, with holes in it something like the 
centre-piece of a wheel. 

Mr. Sheriton Holmes, one of the numerous Northumbrians 
who take a keen interest in the antiquities of their county, has 
ingeniously explained the use of the shaft (with a fellow which has 
been shattered) and of the barrel-shaped stone, as having together 
formed part of the apparatus by which the bridge was raised or 
lowered. The length of the bridge is estimated to have been 186 
feet; its breadth was about ten feet, widening at the piers to 
sixteen feet. Much iron was used in its construction, particu- 
larly in the shape of cramps to bind the abutment stones together. 

From the bridge we follow the high road as far as Walwick, when 
the Wall appears on our right hand, and the road runs on the 
South Vallum. At Limestone Bank we climb over the stone fence, 
to inspect a fresh proof of the invincible determination of our 
Roman conquerors, in the shape of the Fosse, which is here cut 
through the solid rock. It forms a sort of ravine along the bed of 
which we walk, around and above us being strewed huge blocks of 
basalt lying exactly as they were thrown up by the Roman 
engineers. By what means they were thrown up we cannot guess ; 
but from the fact that one of the blocks is believed to weigh 
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about thirteen tons it is clear that the highest principles of 
mechanics must have been brought to bear on them. 

Straight as an arrow flight we follow it on the left-hand side of 
the road, which here seems on the top of the wall, until we reach 
Carrowburgh, the site of the station of Procolitia. 

Here we are in the midst of a scene of absolute silence and 
solitude. The little-used, grass-grown road runs on our right; 
beyond it stretch the undulating masses of brown and purple fells, 
dotted with sheep. Before us, on the right, rise the jagged hills, 
up and down which we shall have many a rough scramble in our 
conscientious pursuit of the course of the Wall; while on our left 
is the square outline of the old Roman station presenting the 
appearance of a mere heap of over-grown rubbish. Little excava- 
tion has been carried out here; but the gateways, with their 
guard-rooms, have been laid bare. From the western gateway we 
descend to a pool of dirty, stagnant water, dignified by the 
name of Coventina’s Well. Here, it is said, stood a temple, 
and from the ‘“ well” were taken some years ago many Roman 
coins, together with altars, sculptured stones, vases, and other 
relics, which, Dr. Bruce surmises, may have been cast therein 
temporarily for safety during the panic of one of the frequent 
sudden attacks to which the garrisons of these lone fortresses were 
subjected. 

From Carrowburgh we quit the road, which we shall not touch 
again for some miles, and follow the course of the Wall. At the 
Sewingshields farm-house, constructed of Roman stones, we are in 
the midst of a country famous not only in stirring Border story, 
but in the fiction of fairy-land, for here Queen Mab held her court, 
and the belief in weird legends and tales associated with the doings 
of supernatural beings has by no means yet been entirely blotted 
out by the prosaic influences of the age. 

The Roman wall, still sturdy and strong, although long centuries 
have taken many feet from its height, and in most places it has 
been denuded of its facing stones, leads us up and down over a 
series of ridges of basaltic rocks, the steep precipices on the 
northern side of which are protection in themselves from all attack 
from that quarter.. Much rough-and-tumble work amongst 
boulders and fragments and beds of nettles may be avoided by 
getting on to the Wall itself, which, being five or six feet thick, 
affords a tolerable promenade. 

Just before ascending to Housesteads, we pause at the declivity 
above Busy Gap, and follow with our eyes the course of this 
wonderful old Wall ahead of us as far as the height of Steel Rig, 
beneath which are the dark waters of Broomlee Lough, and away 
beyond, up the jagged peaks known as the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, 
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wild moorland stretching to right and left, bathed in sunshine 
or dark with cloud shadows, and patched with sombre masses 
which mark where the original morass has survived the im- 
proving operations of recent years. 

At Busy Gap there are remains of a double gate, with its usual 
guard-houses, and from here we turn down to our right, tempted to 
a swim by a vision of cool waters. But nowhere can we get out of 
our depth: indeed, for most of the time we are compelled to float, 
in order to avoid the mud. Refreshed by the dip, we ascend 
the rugged, bush-grown face of the precipice straight up to 
the northern gateway of ancient Borcovicus, generally known as 
Housesteads, passing on our way a stone trough, close to which is 
a foundation of Roman tiles, which, when discovered, were covered 
with coal ashes and bits of iron; the place is therefore called 
‘* The Forge.” 

Until Cilurnum was disinterred, Borcovicus was regarded as the 
great centre of interest along the Wall; and even now, although 
cart loads of relics have been taken from it, we cannot repress a 
feeling almost of awe at the remains of grandeur by which we are 
surrounded. The area of the station is about five acres; but from 
the presence of numerous lines of buildings outside the walls, it is 
evident that there nestled around the station proper a town of 
considerable extent. ; 

Walls and gateways are still in excellent preservation. The 
former average ten feet in height, and seven feet in thickness ; 
the latter retain all their main features, and their pavement 
is deeply worn into ruts by chariot wheels. 

The area within the walls is crossed and recrossed in all 
directions by regular lines of massive masonry, amidst which are 
strewed fragments of columns, sculptured capitals and ornamented 
friezes, which even now speak of the ancient importance of the 
place. 

The scene is very impressive; the more so because these 
wonderful remains stand in the midst of a solitude. The silence is 
broken at intervals only by the plaintive cry of the peewit, or the 
tinkle of a sheep bell, or the rush of the wind through the pine 
plantation on the western side of the station. 

Through the heart of this plantation we push our way, keeping 
close to the old wall, which is here literally smothered in luxuriant 
undergrowth. We reach a mile castle in excellent preservation, 
and have before us as fine a stretch of the Wall as there is any- 
where, ten feet in height and quite seven feet in thickness, with 
facing stones of excellent masonry on the north side quite perfect. 
We ascend Cuddy’s Crag; and then a steep descent brings us 
to the Hot Bank farmhouse, where we gladly rest to enjoy the 
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purest of milk and the whitest of bread. Remuneration for such 
refreshment is here, as elsewhere in the hospitable North Countree, 
not to be dreamed of; but visitors are requested to sign their 
names in a book. 

After our rest we leave the Wall and turn southwards to visit 
Chesterholm, the ancient Vindolana, one of the camps south of 
the Wall by which the garrison of the latter kept touch with their 
bases of supply. 

The road thither is very beautiful, for we suddenly quit the wild 
moorland, and descend to scenes of the most romantic seclusion, 
burns running between thickly wooded banks, copses, dells, and 
pastures, until we reach Chesterholm. Here the ramparts alone 
of the station are visible; but the chief objectZof interest is the 
Roman mile-stone, the only one in Britain still standing in situ, 
six feet high and six feet in circumference. 

Here runs the ancient Stangate Way between Cilurnum and 
Magna, six miles ahead of us. <A little beyond, we reach a picturesque 
old house, once used as a retreat by the monks of Hexham, situated 
over a burn, and full of relics from the station close by, in the 
shape of altars and inscribed stones built into the walls, many of 
which bear the boar emblem of the Twentieth or Valerian Victrix 
Legion, to which belonged the men whose skeletons were found in 
the barracks at Pompeii. 

Returning to the Wall, we proceed along it until we reach its 
highest point at Whinshields Fell, twelve hundred feet above the 
sea-level, passing by some grand cliff scenery, and performing a 
few stiffish feats of ascent and descent, notably the descent of the 
Cats’ Stairs, a very rough bit, only to be performed in a sitting 
posture. 

From Whinshields Fell the prospect is magnificent, extending as 
far west as the Solway, to the north as far as the Cheviots, and to 
the south over innumerable wooded hills as far as Crossfell and 
Tindale, while far below our standpoint on the basalt cliffs are the 
so-called Northumberland Lakes. 

The Wall here is in good preservation, particularly at Steel Rig. 
Below Whinshields is the Cawfields Mile Castle, the most perfect 
along the Wall, containing an area of three hundred and fifty 
yards, being twenty yards long and nineteen broad, with walls five 
feet high and seven feet thick. 

Some more rather rough climbing brings us to Csica or Great 
Chesters, of which the most interesting “ feature ’’ is the aqueduct, 
which brought water to the station from the Cawburn, more than 
two miles away. 

The ascent of the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall begins here; and, as 
may be imagined after the rough work already done, even the 
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pedestrian who is pretty ‘‘ fit” is not sorry when he arrives after 
the last descent, at Walltown. 

Here we rest at the farm, drink of the King’s Well—where, 
tradition says, Paulinus baptized King Egbert—note the growth of 
‘“‘ chive ” (allium scheenofrasum), an onion introduced by the Romans, 
which has flourished ever since, and reascend to the Wall. 
Continuing our march along it, we arrive at a turret lately 
excavated, wherefrom a good many relics were taken; pass the 
site of the Station Magna, which has not yet been explored; and 
descend by the quarries past the gloomy mass of Thirlwall Castle 
into Greenhead, and are not sorry after our stiff day’s work to find 
excellent accommodation and food at the Station Hotel. 

From the inn at Greenhead the next morning we follow the rail- 
way line, cross it at a few hundred yards distance, and guided only 
by the indentation of the Fosse in the fields, and by bits of the 
Vallum here and there, arrive at Thirlwall Gap, a farm-house, said 
to take its name from being the place where the northern bar- 
barians first made a “ thirl” or hole in the Wall, although really 
deriving its name from association with the family of Thirlwall, 
who held the castle in the fourteenth century. 

From here to the Poltross Burn, the boundary line between 
Northumberland and Cumberland, the Fosse is very deep and 
broad. 

At the burn recent excavations have brought to light the abut- 
ment of a bridge and the foundation of the Wall. We are now 
approaching Gilsland, a fashionable summer resort, and a name 
which at once calls up memories of Burns, and more particularly 
of Walter Scott, who here made love to Miss Carpenter, and laid 
some of the best-known scenes of Guy Mannering, such as those 
in which Meg Merrilies and Dandy Dinmont figure. 

We follow the Wall through the parsonage garden by the courtesy 
of the rector, who, apparently like all North Country gentlemen, is a 
zealous antiquary, and has unearthed it to the depth of eight courses 
of stones; and pass over fields and down flower-decked slopes 
to the brink of the restless, tumbling, brown-tinted Irthing 
river. 

Whether in Roman times the river was crossed here by a bridge 
or a ford is uncertain ; but, at any rate, we see the sturdy old Wall 
opposite to us, high up on the very edge of a steep sandstone cliff, 
and we have to reach it. So we strip off boots and stockings, and 
not without some risk of a good ducking—for the river runs swiftly 
here, and deep holes abound in its bed—wade across, and scramble 
up the bank. 

Half-way up the ascent lies an altar, just as it had been 
unearthed after its burial of nineteen centuries a few days before 
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our visit, in perfect preservation,"and clearly setting forth its 
dedication by Julius Marcellinus, of the first or lian Cohort of 
Dacians, to Jove the best and greatest; and as we stand there 
under the blue sky, with the music of the river far beneath us 
ringing in our ears, we cannot refrain from a little sentimental 
wondering about Marcellinus and his stirring life in the lone Cum- 
brian hill fortress above us. We climbed and are soon at Ambog- 
lanna or Birdoswald, the largest station on the Wall. It had six 
gateways; but of these only one, the northernmost on the eastern 
side, is in very good preservation, and even of this, one of the 
double portals has been filled up. 

Within the area of the camp are heaps of rubbish, which mark 
the lines of buildings and streets ; but very little has been excavated 
except a few chambers—remarkable neglect, considering its con- 
venient position and proximity to modern life. 

The farm-house which occupies the north side is a good specimen 
of the domestic fortress, as built when domestic security was within 
view but was not quite attained, having very thick walls and a 
lofty basement. Some interesting relics of Roman and Moss- 
times trooping are kept here. 

From Birdoswald we followed the road, the Wall, on our left hand, 
being in good condition at places, although in general it had suffered 
much from the excusable propensity of unknowing farmers for 
making use of its stones in the building of their houses, byres, and 
walls. The view from the top of the cliff overlooking the Irthing 
is one of the most beautiful in the North; it is also one of the most 
extensive, for far away over the expanse of woodland and fields 
may be seen the Cumberland mountains, with Skiddaw and the 
range of Helvellyn. 

At about a mile from Birdoswald we turn to the left through a 
luxuriant plantation, wherein the foliage is so thick as almost to 
shut out the light of the most brilliant summer day ; and following 
tortuous paths which trend downwards towards the river, catching 
through breaks in the greenery exquisite peeps of scenery and of 
the wooded ravine at the bottom of which foam the brown waters 
of the Irthing over boulders piled in fantastic confusion, we reach 
the old Roman quarry known as Coome Crags. 

Here on the face of the rock are inscriptions which have not yet 
been satisfactorily interpreted, although the names Severus Augus- 
tus, Rufus, and Faustinus are discernible, side by side with the 
sign-manual of some nineteenth century snob. 

From this sequestered, romantic spot we plunge downwards, 
through a sea of wild-flowers and graceful ferns, to the rocky bank 
of the river; and, secure from all chance of interruption, strip 
and jump straight into ten feet of cold, dark water. The sun 
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acts effectually as a bath towel, and we follow a pleasant path 
through the meadows which brings us to the walls of old Laner- 
cost Priory. 

At the Bridge Inn we are lucky enough to secure the only bed 
room, failing which we should have been obliged to tramp to 
Brampton, three miles farther. 

Neither Lanercost Priory nor the adjacent castle of Naworth, with 
its stirring memories of the days of Belted Will, comes within the 
province of a Wall exploration ; but for the benefit of those who are 
not pressed for time we most unhesitatingly recommend a stay at 
this excellent although primitive little hostelry, for at least two 
days, which may be fully occupied in exploring the interesting old 
priory, in visiting stately Naworth, and in revelling amidst 
charming scenery. 

The next morning we follow a field path up-hill to the hamlet of 
Banks, which is built upon the line of the Wall, and ascend to Hare 
Hill, passing on our way a solitary, majestic fragment of the Wall 
ten feet high. 

From Hare Hill a fine view, extending over a vast tract of 
country, induces a halt. The path hence is entirely over fields, the 
Wall itself appearing in much mutilated masses amidst the hedges, 
past Sandysikes farm-house, crossing the picturesque King Water 
and the Cambeck, and arriving at the private demesne of Castle- 
steads, which is supposed to mark the site of the station Petriana. 

Here, as is the general rule, we are allowed courteously to roam 
wheresoever we will, inspecting the very interesting collection of 
relics dug up from the station, which are kept in a summer-house, 
and trying to realise that a military station once stood where are 
now lawns, shrubberies, and flower beds. 

From Castlesteads we pass several farms, our guide being the 
North Ditch, which is here deep and distinct, and at one spot 
planted with trees, turning off once to visit the ancient church and 
vicarage of Irthington, in the structure of both of which Roman 
stones have been largely used. 

From here the road runs on the top of the wall itself, as such 
village names as Wallby, Old Wall, and Wallhead testify; and, 
except occasionally in the fields, we shall get no more traces even 
of our old companions the Vallum and the Fosse until we are past 
Carlisle. 

A rather tedious tramp along an ancient lane, worn so deep as 
to offer no view but of lofty hedges, brings us out on to the main 
Neweastle and Carlisle road just above the old Border Pele of 
Drawdykes Castle. It is a fine specimen of its kind, built of stones 


from the Wall, with walls four and five feet thick, and contains 
some interesting relics. 
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It is unnecessary to say that the three grotesque heads which 
grin from the parapet are not Roman. 

From here we follow the main road, passing through Stanwix, 
where was a Wall station, and entering Merrie Carlisle at the 
junction with the famous old coach road to Gretna Green and 
Scotland. 

The next morning we leave this most disappointing of cities, 
through a series of slums which savour rather of London’s East- 
End than of a town hallowed by the romance of so many centuries, 
and follow the course of the Eden to Grinsdale, where is one of the 
smallest churches, we should imagine, in England, and from the 
burial-ground of which a fair view is obtained. 

A pretty country road leads hence to Kirk-Andrews, where are 
vicarage and churchyard but no church; and so on to Burgh-on- 
the-Sands. 

Here is a most interesting church, the tower of which, from its 
strong martial construction and its separation from the body of the 
church, seems to have once been a Border Pele. The south-west 
door is curious, and a quaint jug dug up near it seems to be 
Roman. 

Burgh itself was perhaps a Roman station ; but beyond being a 
good type of the primitive Cumbrian village it calls for no particular 
attention. 

From Burgh we follow lanes to Dykesfield, and the fresh sea-air 
blowing in our faces tells us that we are approaching the end of 
our journey. From Dykesfield we walk along the edge of the great 
Burgh March, almost on the line of the Roman wall, which, however, 
is not discernible until we reach Drumburgh. 

The scene, although solitary and silent, is not without its charms, 
for the sun lights up the Scottish villages on the opposite side of 
the Solway, and the distant Scottish mountains stand out boldly 
against the clear blue sky. This is historic ground too, for yonder 
solitary pillar reminds us that here was encamped that mighty 
English army in the midst of which died, in the year 1807, King 
Edward the First, the ‘‘ Hammer of the Scots,” and in the old days 
of Border warfare was a favourite crossing point for the armies of 
pillagers around whom history, and legend, and ballad have woven 
such a romance, and who have been spoken of as “‘ the Northern 
Horse, famous as the finest light cavalry in the known world.” 

At Drumburgh, which is built on an eminence, is an old Border 
fortress belonging to the Dacre family, built of Roman stones from 
the Wall which ran close by. From Drumburgh we follow the 
line of the shore to Port Carlisle, eagerly, but unsuccessfully, 
looking for a trace of the Wall in situ, although every house in the 
neighbourhood is built of its stones. 
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Port Carlisle, which was established for the purpose signified by 
its name, has never realized expectations, and has never been 
other than we see it now—a doleful little fishing village, with a 
good deal of ambitious quay, where ships never discharge cargo, 
although no doubt in the old days of smuggling scenes such as 
those narrated in Red Gauntlet were frequent enough amidst its 
white-washed houses. 

From Port Carlisle to Bowness the course of the Wall is trace- 
able with tolerable clearness. Only in one place can we actually 
detect its stones; but we learn that goodly lengths of it existed 
until within the last twenty years. 

Bowness, the end of the Wall, and consequently of our journey, 
is, perhaps, a shade more lively and prosperous-looking than Port 
Carlisle, but is quiet enough to satisfy the most exacting of 
recluses. We accompany a venerable native to the brink of the 
Solway, and gaze respectfully at afew large stones in the water, 
which, he declares, mark where Hadrian’s Wall entered the sea ; 
but the only relics of the important station which must have been 
here are a few inscribed stones built into the walls of houses. 


H. F. ABeEtu. 
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THE ROW’TILLY GIRL. 


‘‘ He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be.” 


A. 


Tus day, ransacking among my old deed-boxes, it all came back to 
me—that story of Kate Coulter—as some in cities have told me 
that their countryside will rise with the opening of a book upon a 
faded hedge-leaf. For myself, not being a townsman, except in so 
far as I belong to Riverton, which some upsetting bodies in it would 
fain call a town, I could never know that feeling. When I studied 
the law in Edinburgh I lodged down in Pilrig way, which was as 
good as living in the country; although from my high-up windows, 
looking over to the hills of Fife (which I did just as often as I could), 
I felt the masts in the Firth coming between me and them like to 
make me play the traitor, so able were they to quicken even 
my peaceful inclination to a longing for the wide worlds they sailed 
to. But I went back to Riverton early,—it was at the August Market 
before Robert Learmont was given out as dead,--and, maybe, in its 
little compass have seen as many of the tangled and the crooked 
things of life, as the most venturesome; and since then I have not 
wakened ten mornings together upon any sight but the uplands 
towards the coast and, against them, the tree-tops, now bare, 
now cosy: except, indeed, in my honeymoon which we spent in 
London, putting up at the “‘ Tavistock,” on the recommendation of 
Mr. Tosh (although I must say he never recommended the mar- 
riage), and rubbing our eyes of a morning, to a terrible Babel of 
sound in Covent Garden Market worse than the cawing of the 
rooks at my own back-door here. 

Tosh and Shirra, Writers, has been upon the office door for 
thirty years and more, although Mr. Tosh was carried off with a 
blood-poisoning a quarter of a century ago, and left neither son nor 
heir to share with me in the business, but just his name that has 
out-lived his memory. In the daysI am writing of I was only Mr. 
Tosh’s clerk; but, being his sister’s son, I knew his affairs, and other 
peoples’, as well as he did himself. That is saying a great deal, 
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for Michael Tosh was a big man in these days—indeed, the biggest 
man in the place unless you share Mr. Henry Anderson’s opinion 
of himself—holding the confidences of all the gentry for miles 
around, and down even to St. Brise and the villages on the coast, 
forby being consulted by lesser folks of all degree, as you could have 
seen for yourself if you had had my place in the waiting-room on a 
term day. In one way it’s the same now; but it is more a matter 
of exchange and less an honourable confidence between lawyer and 
client than it was when those titles and bonds were drawn, which, 
yellow and faded, I found to-day in the Learmont deed-box. 

John Learmont was a sprig of a very slender branch of a family 
once mighty in the east end of the county. There was an 
ancestor whom a righteous man in the Scots Kirk called the 
‘‘Frenchiest, Italianest, jolly gentleman,’ meaning that as a 
reproach, and John Learmont, I have heard, was not slow to take 
after him in some of his ways. He sailed to India and took a 
woman of the country, a proceeding which had nothing uncommon 
about it except that he married her. And Mimi—that was how he 
called her, and how she signed her name neatly enough to these 
papers—Mimi bore him a child, a boy, that grew up with no more 
colour than any Scotch laird would be proud of in his son. In 
course of time the father died, and the widow and her boy Robert 
turned to Learmont’s county of Fife, and settled at Hawfield. 

Even for a dark woman, Mrs. Learmont had no beauty. She was 
small and squat, and without comeliness of feature. But she had 
spirit; and that, I fancy, was why Learmont had come to fancy 
her and ultimately to marry her. Being highly educated among 
her own people, and nimble in her wits as well, she had drunk in 
the glorious traditions of England till they fired her blood like 
wine. She was prouder of them than ever she would have been if 
she had shared them with her husband instead of craving some. 
little title to them through him. In that pride she nurtured the 
lad, sensitive enough, herself, to any look or word of colour thrown 
at her; and a very she-devil if it were cast up against her boy. 
He little deserved having it cast up to him, being, as I have said, 
bronzed only as a white face ought to be by laughing in the eyes 
of the sun. With this he had a lithe Indian build, that set him in 
the fore-front of his fellows for feats of limb, in the days when he 
chased the young horses, with the shepherds’ sons, in the grass- 
parks round Hawfield, and later at his school in England and when 
he joined his regiment. His mother watched this, and stroked 
and fingered the proud nature with which he had clothed himself, 
feeling its texture constantly and trying its wear, and scarce able 
to bear her heart beating with the consciousness of what she 
thought was her husband’s race in her boy. I do not speak 
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from knowledge of him, but only gather what threads have come 
to me to a pattern. It may well be that he was a battle-ground of 
races. At any rate, there was a look from beneath the black eye- 
brows that at times was frank and winning, and at others full of a 
cunning at which the country louts wondered and felt creepy; at 
all times telling of the pride swelling the delicate nostril that had 
not a trace of his mother’s race, drawing the curves of the mouth 
taut as a bow high-strung, and letting his head play freely on his 
shoulders like a strong man that feels his foot-hold on the rock. 
All this we might have noticed when he came home in the summer 
and again at Christmas, and sometimes between ; and it was the 
very devil to any woman that he looked on, if she looked on him 
again. 

Now, from Riverton to Hawfield the road runs through Denbrae 
and sharply to the right, westwards, until, a mile farther on, you 
come to the first stone pillars at the end of the Hawfield Avenue. 
Presently the road doubles back on John Coulter’s farm; but the 
nearest way thither from Denbrae village is on the north side, where 
issues a cart-track that, winding round plantations and through 
acres of fern and whin, creeps to the upland farm of Row’tilly. 
The proper name of the farm, indeed, is Rowantilly, and one does 
not need to ask why if, on a summer day, he climb the steep path 
to it. The woods are fringed with rowan-trees; and it is seldom 
that a townsman or a stranger arrives at the steading with hat or 
belt unadorned with the clusters of red berries. Theirs, however, 
is the only colour in the landscape. The woods are gaunt. The 
outlines of the little hills are not majestic, or even tender. 
The farm-house is a plain, two-storied building, coom-ceiled. 
The wooden porch faces the hill, and in front of it there is a green 
park girded on every side (save that on which the burn rushes 
when there is a spate on the hills) by a garden of vegetables and 
fruit-bushes. The stackyard at the back of the house wanders 
among byres and stables and corn-lofts. The very fields around 
are unkindly, and the rock crops quickly to their surface. All this 
you will find as I have written it down, if you will take the trouble 
to cover the three miles out from Riverton to Row’tilly; and it 
was the same thirty years ago, when Mrs. Learmont lived at 
Hawfield, and John Coulter farmed her twenty acres along with 
his two hundred acres in Row’tilly. 

That year Robert Learmont remained at Hawfield late into the 
autumn. He was there at the Row’tilly harvesting. Harvest was 
always late, the land being high and silly; and it was especially late 
that season, as Nell Coulter had occasion to remember, for her 
marriage with Dave Sturrock, the Denbrae baker, could not come 
off until the last sheaf was stacked. One day, when there was a 
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sweltering heat for that time of year, and just about the dinner 
hour, Robert Learmont came across the field among the stooks. 
Now, a field that is cutting is sacred to the shearers, and whoso 
trespasses must pay the penalty of “‘ bengie”’: that is, he (or she, 
for that part of it), may be seized by heel and crop, and bumped 
upon the stubble until he, or she, is tender, unless there is a com- 
pounding with money for an exercise few have a mind to. Accord- 
ingly, when the word went round the field of Robert’s presence in 
it, they converged on him, and would have seized him, I dare say, 
for he was not one to send a coin on a fist’s errand. But at the 
moment his eye fell on Kate Coulter, who had come running, with 
her arms full of the shearers’ bread, when she saw the workpeople 
crowding to one spot. For all that her eyes were young and in- 
quisitive, she had the figure of a woman, as was more plainly seen 
how that she had come to a stop, with her bosom heaving on her 
long breaths; her dark eyes shining under lashes blacker than 
Robert’s own, and all the ripeness of her lips and throat showing 
in the sunlight. 

He took a crown-piece from his pocket, passed through the 
brown arms still arched to throw him, and pressed the coin between 
her fingers as, well apart, they clasped her burden. With that he 
looked through the warm haze of her face into her eyes, and held 
them for a second, without saying a word, so far as they could see. 
I suppose she did not hate him, even then, nor had cause to. But 
it has always seemed to me that a woman’s self-protection is a 
cruel business at the best. The ammunition of her defence differs 
from that of men as dynamite differs from gunpowder : his leaving 
no more than the dirt of battle at the most; hers often shattering 
herself. She dropped her load ;-he could see a squall of anger 
sweep across her face; and even as he thought it wonderful—that 
change in her—the silver-piece stung him, flung full on his cheek 
with all the force of the country-girl’s wrath. Stooping to hide the 
shot of pain in his eyes, he picked up the crown, to have pocketed 
it with a compliment, no doubt ; but Kate, when he looked for her, 
was striding across the field to Row’tilly. He spun the coin high 
in the air—an action like a sneer ;—and with his face burning 
round the inflamed spot, as it seemed to the workers, he turned on 
his heel to Denbrae. 

Among the farm servants it was the talk of days how the 
‘“‘maister’s dochter” had served young Learmont; and many, 
when they passed him on the road, were curious enough to hold to 
the right and look for the red spot still visible on his left cheek. 
By the time the tale was old on their lips, Robert had held Kate 
in his arms and she had kissed that scar. How, when, where 
they met, no one ever told me, and I believe no one ever knew. 
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But there was no lack of occasion, with the harvest carried on 
under the moon, and Kate going to and fro between the farm-house 
and the field, and Robert with such a way with women, as every 
one knew. He was back again in spring; and in the summer—a 
flying visit (to see Kate, he said) before he set out for the front ; 
and Kate —the proud, reticent girl whom Tam Sturrock worshipped 
from afar—yielded to him with the wonderful yielding of women. 


Il. 


I well remember that Sunday morning when Michael Tosh 
passed the window—it was my father’s window then—and caused us 
to rise all together, knowing that something very important must 
account for such a precise man going out of his order. Mr. Tosh 
shook hands with my father first, as his way wasever. There were 
some folks who said that my mother, being Mr. Tosh’s sister, 
might have looked higher than plain Mr. Shirra in the Excise. 
Mr. Tosh never showed that that was in his mind, although I 
believe it was there. Being a proud man with a shrewd eye, he 
knew that that kind of pride looked best when it was saddled and 
ridden. 

That morning he said ‘to me, passing over these civilities with 
something of perfunctoriness : 

** Put on your shoes, David. Ill want ye this forenoon. It’s 
an errand o’ necessity if not o’ mercy,” he said, turning to my 
father, who was very particular in the ways of keeping the 
Sabbath, “‘ an’ the kirk maun hang in the head o’t, this day.” 

When we got out on the road: 

**There’s news come with the coach this morning that Robert 
Learmont’s killed at the Redan,” he said. ‘‘ The guard’s blowing 
it about like a blast on his tooter, an’ we maun break it up at 
Hawfield before it gets there on coarse tongues.” 

It was easy to see that it was against the grain in him, this 
errand, and that my company was just for company’s sake. It’s a 
sore business dealing out Fortune’s blows, even if you know your 
stroke will be lighter than most. Old Michael knew what the blow 
would be to the woman the roots of whose life were dug into that 
body that maybe by this time was long shuffled underground. But 
he was not a man to shirk his duty. 

We reached Denbrae when the bells were ringing in, and saw 
the folks popping into the kirk, for all the world like rabbits into 
their burrows. We had passed into the Hawfield road when the 
Hawfield dog-cart came rattling along it, and Mathie Oliver, the 
coachman, looking in a terrible way. 


“‘Good-morning, Matthew,” said Mr. Tosh, holding up his hand 
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no higher than his waist-belt, as if that was high enough to stop a 
coachman. But Mathie’s words tossed up the old man’s gentle- 
ness as you’ve seen wind toss the fallen leaves. 

‘Heist ye, Mister Tosh,” said he. ‘‘ I’m awa’ for the Doctor. 
There’s news come o’ young Robert’s death in the Crimee, and the 
auld lady is taking on something awfu’.”’ 

I could see disgust at the turn of affairs creeping up to Mr. 
Tosh’s eyes like a sickness. 

‘*Who—who was it carried the news to Hawfield?” he 
asked. 

‘Mister Hendry Anderson cam running out an hour syne, and 
tell’t *s——”’ 

“Oh, yes! Matthew Oliver,” replied Mr. Tosh, very preeisely, 
turning on his heel. ‘‘ Oh, yes! Hairy Anderson was always such 
a particular demned ass !”’ 

With that he set his feet again into the Riverton road, leaving 
me to follow. And at the bend, where the Row’tilly pathway runs 
into it, I could see Kate Coulter hurrying down it, late for the kirk. 
I looked to have walked the few steps to the kirk-gate with her. 
Most lads round about were drawn to the Row’tilly girl, less for her 
beauty than because of her holding-back, proud ways; but Kate 
hung in the road—because she saw my company, I said to myself, 
with what would have been vanity had I believed it. And Michael 
Tosh calling me alongs-de of him, I fell into his short steps again, 
and so went home thinking of how the day’s business had fallen 
out, and never dreaming that I was turning my back on the end 
of it. 

But it was so, as you shall hear presently. So far, I have told 
what I can vouch for with my own eyes and ears. The rest is a 
tale patched like these new-fangled counterpanes: pieced out of 
the odds and ends of folk’s talk, and remnants of gossip, without 
any very certain pattern, but with the suggestion of many. 
There’s a very brisk lad that brings his paint-box down the burn- 
side every summer, who says that that’s the kernel of art, and 
calls himself a Whistlerite, whatever that may be. Perhaps it 
pleases some folk to pay their money and take their choice. For 
my part, I would not buy a picture like a pig in a pock, and have 
one man say it was the sun that hung in the heaven, and another 
that it was the moon ; or worse, as I have seen happen with this 
young birkie’s own canvases, have whole five men examine it, 
and not one of them with more than an opinion which was the 
right end on. I have nothing to do with art, which seems to me a 
high-falutin’ title taken by a thing that’s not very sure of its own 
merit. I have only a story to tell as plainly as it is to be known 
on this side of the grave. And, if, when you have heard them, 
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you wonder how so many things could come within one man’s ken, 
remember I have attended at many death-beds. Besides, we area 
simple, gossiping people, and were even more so in those days; so 
that when all had come and gone, many remembered what Lear- 
mont said, and what Kate, and what Tam Sturrock ; and told the 
sayings again. 

When the congregation gathered in Denbrae kirkyard for the 
afternoon service the bits of the morning’s news were put together. 
Some declared that Mrs. Learmont had it by word of mouth passed 
on from the coast by the coach, others that it came by letter. 
Both were right. We know the amount of truth that was in the 
word-o’-mouth story, and Mrs. Learmont did get a letter. But of 
all the intricate things in life this is the saddest: that it is not the 
truth of a thing that is going to be of much use to you, but the 
knowing it true. The Denbrae gossips had learned nothing when 
they had not learned that the word in the letter cancelled Henry 
Anderson’s, and told how Robert Learmont had a wound indeed, 
but not a deadly one. We found that out when it was too late. 
What we shall never find out (although I have no doubt on the 
point) is, when Mrs. Learmont learned it: whether or not she had 
read that letter before she saw Kate. 

It was the habit of the Row’tilly family to spend the interval 
between sermons at Dave Sturrock’s, supping their broth there 
instead of at the farm: a good arrangement for people who had 
no leisure for visiting on week-days. It gave time for Kate and 
her mother to inspect Nell’s bairn, and for Row’tilly to advise Dave 
on his game bantams—occupations full of digestive restfulness and 
not likely to drive away the afternoon’s sleep. This day, however, 
Mr. Coulter and his wife being absent, Dave got through his pipe 
sooner than usual; and he and Nell and Kate arrived at the kirk 
in plenty of time to join the groups that gathered to talk of crops 
and cattle, and the dead on whose flat gravestones they were sitting. 
Tam Sturrock was never behind in seeing Kate’s arrival; and it 
was he who told her the news of Robert’s death. 

** Wha had ye this from ?” she said, quietly. 

She was gone all pale below her dark skin, as Tam might have 
seen if he had not been the honestest man that ever stepped, with 
the dullest eye that ever worked in an honest man’s face. He was 
not like his brother Dave, who was born pawky. 

“It was Jeems Patton’s wife tell’d me,” he said; ‘‘and she got 
it from her guidman, who met Sandy Milne as he was coming 
from mending the coke-fire at his maut barns.”’ 

**T daursay that’s enough voucher for the truth o’t,” said Kate, 
the catch in her throat making a chirrup in her voice, which Tam, 
with the pitiful conceit of men, mistook for the mirth of a woman 
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who is not ill-pleased to be talking to a man. With that she 
walked into the kirk and forward to the Row’tilly pew. 

Denbrae church is old and dingy, with very deep seats, from 
which to see the preacher is to strain the neck over the book-boards. 
The occupants of neighbouring pews are hid from one another. 
Tam, who sat with his brother at the back of the kirk—a position 
full of all advantage, except that of having a sight of the clock, 
whose old, yellow face beamed from the front of the gallery 
benignant with hope—gazed at the bibles before him as if at any 
moment they might fade from sight and display to his rapturous 
eyes the flower in Kate’s bonnet. That was all of her that peeped 
above the Row’tilly pew. Jean’s bonnet-crown was never so fascin- 
ating as on that day; and so Tam thought as the Preacher 
thumped his bible in the interests of an over-ruling Providence. 
That is a doctrine the truth of which varies a great deal with how 
the world is using the hearer of it. Tam, if he heard it at all, 
was doubtless seeing in the two miles of hill and bracken that 
was Kate’s road home, and in the want of her father’s and her 
mother’s company, an illustration of it ; and wondering if he had 
the courage to apply it. But the sermon was not finished when 
the gloaming clouded the little windows; and the minister, pausing, 
said ,— 

*‘Tt’s time the upland folk were getting away home: it’s falling 
dark.” 

It was a usual enough intimation on winter Sunday afternoons ; 
and scarce a sleeper was disturbed by the silence as Kate, and 
here and there a ploughman or a cottager from the hills, emerged 
from their pews. But Tam, his afternoon’s ambitions at all the 
portholes of his sense, was for stealing out too, when Dave caught 
his coat-tails, and pulled him down. 

‘Sit quiet, ye nowt!”’ he whispered. ‘It’s just the Row’tilly 
fowk.” And he held him fast as Kate and his opportunity 
passed by. 

Clear of the village, Kate was running. The ploughmen in her 
wake on the Row’tilly road saw her run up the first brae, and said, 
‘‘Has Row’tilly a cow in calf the now?” trying thus to account 
for the girl’s haste and the farmer’s absence. They thought it 
strange, too, that the darkness should fall so quickly that they did 
not see her round the farther bend. But Kate never rounded it. 
She struck: across country for Hawfield. She was still running 
when Rab Cuick saw her at the Silver Wood. So he said. He is 
a disinterested liar, I admit, and would have made her run although 
her walking would not have told against his own ends. But on 
this occasion I could well believe him. When Christian Baxter 
opened the Hawfield door to Kate, the hall clock was striking four, 
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and before she had closed it she heard the far-off Denbrae bell 
sounding across the fields. Therefore the girl must have covered 
those two miles and three-quarters of tield-ridge and stubble in 
less than half an hour. I have had dealings with Christian Baxter 
since then, and have often probed her memory ; but if there was 
anything more hidden there I never hit it. She let Kate in 
kecause there was urgency in her tones. She carried her to Mrs. 
Learmont’s room, and Mrs. Learmont was as calm as a pie. 
These are Christian’s own words; and she said, moreover, that 
for the hour the two women were together, although she was 
hovering in the neighbouring room, she never heard a word raised 
higher than ordinarily, nor ever, even on the two occasions when 
she had to go in beside them, observed so much as a crack in 
Kate’s voice. 

‘“* They were sittin’ close thegither, and Mrs. Learmont had the 
lassie’s hand in hers. I tell ye Kate’s hand that was as red as a 
haw looked white below thae black fing’rs. But it wasna’ Kate 
Coulter I lot oot that night. It was a girl that wasn’t going, but 
was being sent; it minded me o’ the stories of folks that had seen 
a sicht.” 

Mrs. Learmont’s calmness would seem to show that she had read 
that letter. You may ask why, if that were so, she did not relieve 
the whole house with its message. I tell you she had no world 
outside of Robert: the rest was dirt. On the other hand, when Kate 
came in, all sick with fear, and hope, and shame, drawn to the only 
other heart in the world that beat to Robert’s, why was not the 
later news, if Mrs. Learmont had it, clapped like a comfortable 
plaster to her sore? Bah! Why should I beat about the bush ? 
I have not a point'of evidence to go to a jury with. A sheriff would 
not listen to my story. Yet I know, as well as I know that from 
the time it flashed upon me I have looked on women differently, 
that Mrs. Learmont damned her soul in that hour for her son’s 
sake. She may have had an inkling before that of what Kate had 
to tell:, she did not require it. Without that great love in her, her 
cunning and nimbleness of wits would had taken in at a flash 
what steadier people needed long looking for. Was there no great 
hate for the girl battened down under her hatches? Yet she sat 
there playing on Kate as on a harp with the most delicate touch 
possible ; making believe that’ it was the woman in her that was 
drawn to the woman in the other ; disparaging her colour that she 
might exalt the sacrifice demanded from a girl of her husband’s 
race; fanning the mad flame of Kate’s resolve; never disturbing 
the girl’s assurance of Robert’s love, yet gently broaching it so that 
it leaked away. It was the sight of these black fingers on the 
honest brown, called up by Christian’s words, that sent a suspicion 
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through me that has been verified since then—to my satisfaction at 
least, although, to be sure, some folks think otherwise. 


III. 


Meanwhile the neighbours whom Kate had left behind, ceasing 
from their slumberous worship and tumbling out of church as from 
their beds, had never a thought of the life and honour hanging in 
the balance at Hawfield. Already Nell Sturrock was back in her 
own house ; Dave and Tam, as was their wont, lingered at the end 
of the road. 

*‘T canna’ think what they twa get to crack about,” Nell said to 
herself. ‘‘ They would stand a moon.” 

But I daresay she could think very well: women are clever. 
The lawyer trade is a royal road to knowing them, and I tell you 
that most of them that I have met have the heels of a man in 
the conduct of affairs, any day. Depend upon it, a woman knows 
what happens to her when she marries., She may twirl a husband 
round her little finger. Nell did. I suppose if I denied ability to 
cite an instance nearer home, it would not be believed. No doubt 
she does it the more viciously because she knows quite well it does 
not entail any hold on his inclinations. When you see men very 
happy hobnobbing together, be it in clubs or at street corners, and 
yet going home to their wives, find what consolation you can in 
the thought that the grey mare is the better horse always. 

Nell opened her door, mixing the fragrance of the tea and bacon, 
prepared against her husband’s return, with similar fragrances 
that issued from every couthy fireside in the village. 

“Dave.” The voice was not so musical as when she was Nell 
Coulter. 

“‘Comin’,”’ he replied, continuing his talk with Tam. 

‘Man, Dave,” Tam was saying, “I’ve felt lonesome sin’ ye went 
and got merrit.”’ 

“| believe’t,”” replied Dave. 

** And that cannot be helpit.” 

“No. It cannot be helpit,’’ acquiesced Dave, with the qusto of 
conviction. 

*‘ And I’se warrant Kate’s the same without Nell?” 

** Maybe.” 

There was a pause ; then Tam again: 

** What’s to hinder me makin’ up to Kate?” 

‘* Ha’e ye considered her worldly standing, Tam?” 

“ Huts!” said Tam with a great deal of spirit. ‘‘ Nell was ready 
enough to tak’ you.” 

‘Tam,” replied Dave, stung with the truth, and finding it 
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rather pleasant. ‘If I hadna’ behaved myself at Row’tilly you 
wouldna’ daur to show face there.”’ 

All the world—all the world of Denbrae, that is—knew how 
humbly Dave had mounted the Row’tilly road to woo Nell; and 
Tam acknowledged the fact, as Nell’s voice sounded through the 
night once more. 

*“‘ Could she put ja a word for me?” he said doubtfully, nodding 
in Nell’s directiou. 

Dave shook is head. ‘‘ That would be asking a vote o’ confi- 
dence,” he said at length; and evidently he could not risk it. 
‘*Na, na, Tam, laad,”’ he said: ‘“‘ we'll let sleepin’ dowgs lie.” 

** But tak’ your will o’t, Tam,” he said at parting. ‘‘ I’m no say- 
ing a word against naebody ; but mind, it’s the verra deevil when 
your wife casts her former estate in your teeth.” 

That night Tam went up the Row’tilly road, whistling, Sabbath 
though it was, to keep his courage hot. When he reached the 
steading he saw a light in the byre, and, going inside, found Kate, 
as he had hoped, alone, milking her cows. She started to her feet 
when she saw him. 

‘“‘ What brings you here, Tam Sturrock? Have you any ill word 
from Dave’s folk?” she cried with a frightened look. 

He had expected a mischievous glance, a saucy word ; but when 
he shook his head, the scared, white face—Kate’s face—turned 
wearily away from him. 

‘* It’s not with an ill word from Nell, but for a good word from 
you, I cam,” he blurted out, boldly. But Kate said not a word as, 
with her back to him, she continued with her milking. 

** Kate—Katie,” he said, in desperation, fumbling with a paper 
in his hand, ‘‘I brought a bit 0’ poetry to you, Katie. I made it 
up in the kirk.” 

I daresay he made it up quickly enough. It had no merit, and 
trash comes as readily as the words of genius. It is mediocrity that 
takes time. 

“Tl read it to you,” he went on. “ Ye’ll not laugh at me, 
Kate?” Poor Tam! 

As Kate said nothing he drew nearer, and bending beside her at 
the lamp delivered himself of his doggerel : 

“‘ Denbrae lasses are plump and fair, 
And ilka ane has her billie, O 
There’s nane with mine that can compare— 
Kate Coulter of Row’tilly, 0!” 
But when he looked up, sheepishly, from his reading, Kate sat 
with her face in her hands, and he could hear her sobs. 

“For your ain sake, for my sake, go away home,” she cried ; 

but, awed as he was, he would have put his arms around her. 
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She started to her feet and threw him off, and would not have 
him near her. 

‘Don’t touch me ; don’t come near me,” she sobbed out piteously, 
shrinking from him. Then, I believe, she felt that he guessed the 
shame that all too clearly that day had revealed to her. 

I know Tam better than you who know him only in love, which, 
whatever we may say, is not a condition to be proud of. I believe 
it of him that he was no tenderer, no sterner, than the rest of us 
would have been. 

‘They all come with fine words. There’s no poetry in the end 
of it,” was the last thing he heard Kate say ; and as he listened to 
it, it seemed to him it was a charge no son of Adam could plead 
guiltless to. Standing there, his love upon a broken wing, there 
stole into his untutored, boyish mind as he has told me himself, 
some insight into the mystery of One bearing the sins of many. 
Then he stumbled down the Row’tilly road, his hope on the wane 
as Jupiter was in the sky before him. 

That night Dave and Tam were summoned from their beds to 
Row’tilly. From down in the valley dim figures with torches 
could be seen in the steading and among the uplands. By the 
grey light of the morning the brothers found the girl’s body in the 
pond among the hills. 


When any Denbrae body tells the story of Kate Coulter he 
finishes here: as if it were “‘ Puir Lassie; and there’s an end 
oft.” But I recall the story because in course of time Robert 
Learmont came back to Hawfield. Tam Sturrock and John 
Coulter waited for a word with him. It would have been a hot 
one even if, as I contend, Robert Learmont could have pled an 
honest intention in the end; for there is plenty room to be selfish 
in this world without reaching to the bounds of selfishness. But 
they never had that word. Mixed blood, like Learmont’s, has no 
stamina; and after that wound Robert had to pass the short 
remainder of his days in warm countries. 

And this is what I know. He had not long returned when Mrs. 
Learmont had a tale to tell him, exultantly, cunningly; and when 
she finished he spoke a word, and the light faded from her eyes. 
Tt is true that at the end she was by his bedside. Nature knows 
her own business, and she would see to that. But from the time 
that word was spoken until the very end, there was little that was 
lovely passed between them. 

Davip §. MEuprvum. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


THERE is no writer—no writer of fiction, at least—to whose new 
books we look forward with so much eagerness as that with which 
we look for the works of Mr. Stevenson or those of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Both are young, and both have done work of extra- 
ordinary originality. From both, therefore, something better than 
what has gone before, something very great, is expected; and 
when a new novel by either is announced there is always the 
hope that the great expectations are to be realized. It must be 
admitted that with this legitimate interest, such as we have in 
the progress of any author, there is mixed, in the case of the two 
writers mentioned, an interest which is personal. We may not be 
so wholly modern in sentiment as, in Mr. Stevenson’s words, “ to 
think nothing more noble than to publish people’s private affairs 
at so much a line.” We may even cry out against the practice 
as an impertinence. But neither our delicacy nor our indignation 
is great enough to prevent us reading what the interviewers, 
and penny-a-liners, and gossipers who are rewarded by much more 
than a penny a line, write ; and, having acquired some knowledge 
of their private affairs (at whatsoever cost the information may 
have been supplied), we cannot hinder it from adding a little spice 
to the fare which popular authors set before us. Nor need they 
complain if it isso. ‘ They like it; and if they don’t, they ought 
to,” says Mr. Loudon Dodd. Whether they like it or not, they 
encourage it. Mr. Stevenson, reticent as he is, and indignant 
at any inroads upon his reticence, condescends on occasion upon 
the autobiographical. All the world knows about the new home 
which ill-health has compelled him to find: he has written about 
it as an artist and, less successfully, perhaps, as a politician. It 
is a short space since he left us, the man of promise par excellence ; 
and in that short time Mr. Rudyard Kipling has arrived, and has 
taken up a more prominent, if not a more popular, place as a 
story-teller than the author of Treasure Island ever held. The 
personal-paragraphist, with a very shrewd sense of what pleases 
us, has associated the two, and keeps reminding us that Mr. Kip- 
ling’s travels will finish with his paying his respects to Mr. 
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Stevenson in the Southern Sea. There is no reason for being 
ashamed of an interest in that meeting. And when we read 
The Wrecker or The Naulahka it is impossible to abstain from 
speculating on what the effects will be to Mr. Stevenson of living 
so far away from the centre of things, and on whether Mr. 
Kipling, when he has compassed the world, will be able to 
seize upon the salient points of other countries, and present 
them in a light as vivid as that in which he has presented those 
of India. 

There are superficial resemblances between these two books which 
will immediately strike the reader. The Naulahka is called “ A 
Story of East and West’: in it America and India touch. The 
Wrecker, too, has something to tell of the very advanced civiliza- 
tion of a Topaz; doubtless in the eyes of Mr. Jim Pinkerton the 
Old Country was not much less effete than Rhatore was in the eyes 
of Nick Tarvin. Again, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kipling have 
taken collaborators: Mr. Stevenson Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, whose 
name appeared on the title-page of The Wrong Box, and Mr. 
Kipling Mr. Wolcott Balestier. As it happens, there comes to us, 
with The Naulahka, a slim volume of stories collected after Mr. 
Balestier’s death. If only we had something purely Lloyd 
Osbourne (one may say) we had capital material for an investiga- 
tion into the methods of collaboration. No doubt it would be an 
interesting investigation, even as, with the material which we 
have, it is interesting to watch where and how the work of each 
craftsman is, more or less artistically, pieced. But it would not be 
very profitable. At best it would lead only to the discovery of the 
causes of failure. The two novels we speak of are high above the 
average. They are extremely entertaining. But neither shows 
any advance upon the previous work of its principal author to 
justify the conclusion that collaboration has been a success. The 
Wrecker is not Kidnapped; The Naulahka is not The Man who 
Was. This is not saying a word against the younger writers 
who have assisted in them. A style so distinguished as Mr. 
Stevenson’s, or one so individual as that of Mr. Kipling, must 
suffer from the intrusion of any other, howsoever excellent. A 
combination of excellencies is not what we look for in any 
one work, and, apparently, it is not what ought to be desired. 
It would seem that it is the individual quality which is of most 
value; and it is this individual quality which is apt to be lost in 
collaboration. 

In a volume of Essays which he published recently, Mr. 
Stevenson declared that the secret of all good writing lies in mirth- 
fulness of conception. The Wrecker * is mirthfully conceived. 
* The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cassell & Co. 
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It is written in high spirits, dashed, of course, with the Stevenson 
philosophy of life, which is scarcely jubilant ; and is as chokeful of 
incident as an egg (in common saying) is full of meat. It is the 
story of the adventures (told by himself) of Mr. Loudon Dodd, 
known to his grandfather, in Edinburgh, as ‘‘ Jeannie’s yin,” and 
introduced to strangers, by his Uncle Adam, as the son of ‘ poor 
Janie’s man, James K. Dodd, the well-known millionaire of 
Muskegon.” The opportunity for those introductions arose out of 
Loudon’s paying a visit to his Scotch friends on his way to Paris, 
where he was to learn, in three years, so much of the sculptor’s 
art as would enable him to decorate the capitol of his native state 
with statues ‘‘ in a line with public taste in Muskegon.” So far, at 
least, as the elder Dodd was concerned, it was a strictly business 
transaction. He had taken up, as a “ deal,” the statuary contract, 
and thought it better to keep it in the family. It was in Paris 
that Loudon Dodd met Jim Pinkerton ; and when the millionaire’s 
many deals came to nothing, and the son had to return to 
America, by way of Edinburgh, without the Genius of Muskegon, 
it was with Jim’s that his fortunes were mixed. Their greatest 
enterprise was the purchase of the brig, the Flying Scud, and out of 
that the story proper proceeds; but before that we are called on to 
examine many irons which they have in the fire—among others 
the Thirteen Star Golden State Brandy, Warranted Entire, and 
the Hebdomadary Picnics, popularly known as the Drome- 
dary,—and a very amusing business it is. Collaboration has 
yielded a double set of experiences on which to draw. Probably 
we are not far wrong in attributing to Mr. Lloyd Osbourne the 
picture of the Commercial Academy in Muskegon, and many of the 
business undertakings previous to the sale of the brig; and to Mr. 
Stevenson the adventures of the art student in Paris, and the 
relationship between the old stonemason and his son ‘“‘ Aadam.” 
To this wealth of material, however, is due the weakness of the 
story, which is that the mystery of the wreck is not sufficiently 
enthralling. It is the main incident, to which everything else is 
intended to lead up; and, truth to tell, despite the introduction of 
Captain Nares and of Captain Wicks, it is not so entertaining as 
the doings in the Latin Quarter and the commerce of San 
Francisco. The same causes. which have spoiled the story have 
led to the ‘‘ spottiness”’ (as the painters would call it) which is the 
technical fault of The Wrecker. Were the end of a novel to 
amuse, in the sense of affording a passing amusement of a high 
kind, this story would be difficult to surpass. Judged by the 
artistic standard which sets the suave and graceful Kidnapped in a 
foremost place among romances, Mr. Stevenson’s latest book is not 


a success. 
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Left to ourselves, we might have attributed the failure to various 
causes. The authors, however, have not left the solution with the 
reader. In the epilogue it is explained that they “‘ had long been 
at once attracted and repelled by that very modern forrh of the 
police novel or mystery story which consists in beginning your 
yarn anywhere but at the beginning, and finishing it anywhere 
but at the end.”” They had a theory that the insincerity and 
the shallowness of tone which come of that method are due to the 
abrupt attack ; and they have elaborated their woof for their ‘‘ not 
very precious warp.”’ Whether that bea good working plan or 
not is open to question; but why should it be displayed to us ? 
Mr. Stevenson is a consummate artist, who has not been guilty of 
prating about his art. In his later essays, indeed, he has affected 
a contempt for art; and something of that contempt is observable 
in The Wrecker. It may be that this display of the scaffolding is 
of a piece with it. We confess we do not wish to see the scaffolding. 
It is all very well to follow the critics in their speculations as to 
how this or that is ‘‘done;”’ but from the “Once upon a time” 
to the ‘‘ And they lived happily ever afterwards,” we like the narrator 
to wear an air of belief, and laugh, if laugh he must, in his own 
sleeve. 

If The Wrecker is not pure Stevenson, still less so is The 
Naulahka * pure Kipling. Mr. Balestier’s share in it may be 
guessed from the three stories in The Average Woman.+ Of these 
the best is ‘‘ Reffey,” which displays the lightness of touch in the 
sentiment, and a curious vein of reflection, which are common to 
them all. Every one who reads The Naulahka ought to read The 
Average Woman, for its own sake and for the sake of the American 
portion of the longer work. The Naulahka is a thoroughly im- 
probable story, told by two authors, who write of it as of a grim 
reality, without any concession to farce. But Nick Tarvin, of 
Topaz (who is, presumably, Mr. Balestier’s creation), is a possible 
character, as convincing as Ben Rignold, of Rustler, or as Mr. 
Jim Pinkerton in The Wrecker. Nick Tarvin, when he is taken in 
hand by Mr. Kipling, in India, is an illustration of the limitations 
of Mr. Kipling’s art. Except in the incident of Sitabhai’s yielding 
up the Naulahka, Tarvin never displays the truculence of the 
hero of The Light that Failed; but so long as he is in India he 
is a very objectionable person. In that chapter he is unbear- 
able; and in that chapter alone have we any display of the wild 
fury of impression which is Mr. Kipling’s power. There is a 


* The Naulahka. A Story of West and East. By Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier. William Heinemann. 

+ The Average Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. With a biographical sketch 
by Henry James. William Heinemann. 
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constant rustling of it, like the rustling which the brave Tarvin 
heard as he sat on his horse in the sweltering sun in the King’s 
Court-yard. You know well enough what is there; but it does 
not make itself seen. But then, even the sound of it is some- 
thing. There is no need to cry out because Mr. Kipling has 
not surpassed himself in his first work in collaboration. We 
are not afraid that we have got more than the first-fruits of his 
remarkable genius. 

While the younger novelists, working in fresh fields with new 
methods (we do not forget that the authors of the Wrecker 
compare it, with all modesty, to the later works of Dickens), 
attract so much of our attention, we must not neglect those whose 
best reputations probably are already made. We know the plea- 
sure that is in store for us when we come to read Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Diana: The History of a Great Mistake ;* and if Ingelheimt be at 
all equal to Miss Molly, it isa delightful story. Of A Modern Dick 
Whittington,t of which we can speak as of a dish that we have 
tasted, we have not an ill word to say except that the menu is 
misleading. Mr. Payn is following the fashion in taking for his 
hero a gentlemen of letters, a writer of novels (without a moral, 
presumably, for his capacity, we are told, was for light literature), 
whose adventures are texts for sage advice and very shrewd reflec- 
tions. This Dick Whittington, when he landed in London, did not 
write a novel of the season in fourteen days (or was it fifteen ?), 
as recently we read of another hero doing; and we like him the 
better for it. But he ought to have married his publisher’s 
daughter, or his editor’s, at the’ least. Instead of that, he 
married his cousin Ruth, who was too good for him, and whose 
fortune, we are led to suspect (if that, indeed, is not the trend 
of the whole story) was often a stand-by. If our Dick Whitting- 
ton is disappointing, however, his story is not; and we can 
recommend it as an entertaining novel, in which sentiment, sen- 
sation, and reflection are mixed with all the craft of the skilled 
workman. 

After amusing ourselves in the fields of fiction, to have to return 
to a narrative which lays claim to what it calls ‘‘ the inestimable 
virtue of Truth” fills us with the same resentment as a line of 
copy-book virtue. If we are to judge by the books which it pro- 
duces, the effect of globe-trotting is to dispel all sense of propor- 
tion. A good many of the travellers return with the conviction 
that there is nothing in the world of so much importance as the 
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diary which they have compiled on the journey. Most, however, 
are genuinely full of wonder at the places and the peoples they 
have met, and full of the missionary desire to enlighten their 
friends and neighbours. Mr. John MacGregor’s Toil and Travel * 
is undoubtedly what he says it is, a round, unvarnished tale; and 
in our present frame of mind we would be better pleased with it 
were it less a faithful record. For the reader there is a good deal 
of toil as well as of travel. At the same time, Mr. MacGregor’s 
style is distinctly better than that of most travellers who rush 
with their diaries to press. It steers clear of the Scylla of facetious- 
ness (though it makes many a narrow shave) without running at 
all near the Charybdis of the ‘‘ high-falutin”; and to take notice 
of the “‘man overboard” (who was a woman, by-the-way) being 
** doomed for ever’ would be too like Mr. Huxley tripping up Mr. 
Gladstone with his “‘ more fatal.’”’ Mr. MacGregor is a lively and 
well-informed companion. Of that we are certain; but that he 
has done justice to himself in these three hundred and odd pages 
is more than we should care to assert. 

In this connection we may mention a book of a very different 
character. Major-General Sir A. Cunningham is already well 
known for the excavations of Buddhist remains carried out under 
his instructions, and for the elaborate and accurate accounts which 
he has published of the results. In Mahdébodi,t he describes the 
great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi-tree at Buddha-Gaya, as 
it has been laid bare after the operations conducted by Mr. J. D 
Beglar at the instigation of Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal. In the course of them there were found remains which 
are held to be those of the first Temple of Mahabodi, erected by 
Asoka; and the further discovery was made that the present 
Temple is built exactly over the remains of the earlier one, so that 
the original Vajrasan Throne retains its old position of Buddha’s 
seat, which good Buddhists hold to be the centre of the universe. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham devotes sections of his book to the 
Bodhi-tree ; to the monuments, seals, and inscriptions; to the ruins 
of the railing of Asoka’s Temple, of a Toran Gateway, and of the 
monastery of the Bodhi-tree. These are accompanied by plates 
which are invaluable to students of Indian sculpture and archi- 
tecture, of which the remains of the Mahabodi Temple are the 
oldest existing examples. In an interesting appendix the con- 
struction of the Indian Arch is discussed ; and in a second a plan 
of the Temple formed on a diagram of squares is suggested. In 
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the course of his Archeological Survey of India the author dis- 
covered traces of vaults and arches in buildings of such undoubted 
antiquity as to dispel the old belief that the ancient Hindus were 
ignorant of the Arch. Sir A. Cunningham, however, has come to 
the conclusion that the arches and vaults discovered in the Maha- 
bodi Temple did not form part of the original building. The 
book is beautifully bound and printed ; and the reproductions from 
photographs of sections of the Temple, of inscriptions, and 
of ornaments, are, as a rule, excellent. 

We cannot leave the subject of travel and scientific research 
without mentioning the appearance of a second edition of Mr. 
Edward Whymper’s Travels amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator,* which received such a hearty welcome some weeks 
ago. 

There is no section of literature in which the individuality of the 
author is more marked than it is in that of the Essay. The temper 
of the Essayist’s mind is allowed full sway in choice of subject, and 
in treatment of it. There is scarcely a theme which is beyond his 
range; and in the working out of the theme he is not hampered 
by any rules. One or two volumes of Essays which we have 
received recently are illustrations of this. No one who had read 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘‘ Imagination’? would have difficulty in 
recognizing his hand in any of the other papers which go to make 
up Meridiana.t The noontide siesta of the Brethren of the Order 
of St. Victor of Paris was called ‘‘ Meridiana’’; and Sir Herbert 
offers this volume of reprinted Essays to serve for entertainment in 
our drowsy hours. It is exactly the kind of literary ‘‘ Meridian” 
which one would desire. The papers are bright and cheery. 
They make no demand upon the mind, and yet flatter it with a 
sense of being instructed. Wide as is the range of subject, the 
range of illustration in each is wider still. Noontide Essays are, 
in fact, the chatty discourses of a well-informed man who has 
derived a great deal of pleasure from the past and is confident that 
the present is capable of yielding still more. 

Optimism, indeed, is the key-note of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
writing. In the pretty fooling of “ Ancient Lights” the moral 
which he draws from his intercourse with the Past is that he had 
seen nothing in the men and women of the past to make him 
think them better than their descendants. He arrives at this 
comfortable conclusion through a Philistine view of the Present. 
The expression of that view may be what the Spectator calls Sunday- 
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School-Teacherism in extremis; but it is delightfully refreshing to 
those who are sick of the critical taboos of men who apply their 
fastidious esthetic canons to life, and exult to find virtue falling 
further short than vice. It is not surprising, therefore,—although it 
is amusing to one who happens to have been reading the Impressions 
and Opinions of Mr. George Moore—to find the Essayist belittling 
Balzac; or to have him quote, with appreciation, Sir Walter Scott’s 
remark: ‘‘Do you know, after all, the meaning of this word vulgar? 
It is only common; nothing that is common, except wickedness, 
can deserve to be spoken of with contempt. When you have lived 
to my years, you will be disposed to agree with me in thanking God 
that nothing really worth having or caring about in this world is 
uncommon.” Drowsy hours, spent with Sir Herbert Maxwell, will 
not have their restfulness disturbed by tirades against the evil 
places in which life is laid. 

At the same time, while these Essays are an admirable cor- 
rective to a hyper-sensitive view of life, they contain criticism of 
art which is over-Philistine. It is perfectly true that condemnation 
of the Royal Academy takes a very odious form on the lips of 
those who have adopted it as a fashion. That, however, does not 
alter the fact that if young people go to Burlington House with 
any thoughts of art in their head (an unwarrantable supposition 
probably) they could not be encouraged to go in any better spirit 
than one adversely critical. ‘‘ What an opportunity is here lost of 
exalting the imagination by leading a young mind to comprehend 
the painter’s enterprise, realize his patient toil, and sympathize 
with his success (in truth there is always plenty of this last), 
leaving the garbage of failure to be snarled over by narrower 
souls! What a pure source of pleasure is poisoned by this 
carping habit—the pleasure of reading nature interpreted by 
accomplished hands! What reverence is discouraged—the 
reverence for laborious and intricate handicraft!’ Now, these 
would be admirable sentiments if the subject under discussion 
were one in which laborious and intricate handicraft is of the 
highest importance. But to encourage, in the visitor to a col- 
lection which professes to be a collection of works of art, content- 
ment with labour, to the exclusion of a critical condemnation of 
the want of anything higher, is surely to dull the imagination the 
cultivation of which is the writer’s theme. 

Mr. Courtney’s Essays,* also collected under a title which might 
imply a certain leisureliness about them, are of a much more 
serious character than Meridiana. They are studies of things as 
widely asunder as Ibsen’s Dramas and Dr. Martineau’s Theology. 
One or two of them—‘ Old Oxford Revels” is an example—are 
* Studies at Leisure. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. Chapman and Hall. 
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slight; but, slight or exhaustive, they are all marked by the same 
gravity and exactness. They are eminently readable,—that upon 
‘*‘ Personality” is a wonderfully entertaining piece of writing ;— 
yet they nowhere commit their author to irresponsible talk. 
While the ‘‘ Studies at Leisure” do not tempt by their scrappiness, 
they do not rise to very high flights of speculation. The charac- 
teristic of Mr. Courtney is a singular sure-footedness in ways in 
which he is very much at home. With these Essays in Philosophy, 
the volume includes a strong little dramatic sketch, ‘“‘ Kit Marlowe’s 
Death,” which appeared in the Universal Review. 

The last collection of Essays of which we shall speak is Mr. 
Huxley’s new volume,* in which we meet many times those old 
and entertaining friends, the Gadarene swine. Mr. Huxley 
explains that he hesitated to treat the public afresh to an exhibi- 
tion of his array of ‘‘ scalps.” He fears that cold controversy is 
not appetizing. Whether controversy upon the subjects treated of 
in the volume, either hot or cold, is a pretty sight, there is no 
doubt that Mr. Huxley’s controversial methods give a great relish 
to the dish which he sets before us. There are in him a readiness 
to toe the mark and a gaiety in his attack which make his appear- 
ance in his war-paint a delight to every one but his immediate 
antagonist. Looked at as an exhibition of Controversy, as a Fine 
Art, the chapter on ‘“‘ The Keepers of the Herd of Swine” is as 
amusing as when it first appeared in the Nineteenth Century. 

The new matter in this volume is a Prologue in which Mr. 
Huxley sums up the intentions and (as he conceives them) the 
results of his contributions to past controversies. They have all 
a bearing, he declares, upon the one Controverted Question of 
our time. And this is how he describes it. Beyond the region of 
familiar steadiness and customary regularity, to which they gave 
the name of Nature, men imagined a mysterious region which 
they peopled with entities having an unlimited power of modifying 
the course of events, and being above Nature. Hence arose 
the conception of a ‘‘ Supernature” as antithetic to ‘“ Nature.” 
As men have paid attention to Nature they have been rewarded for 
their pains by increased ability to develop the Arts and the 
Sciences, and by the accumulation of a vaster body of knowledge. 
On the other hand, attention to the Supernatural has yielded 
them many Religions, which must share with natural knowledge 
the ethical concomitants, and are welcome to the full responsibility 
of the information which they give about Supernature—informa- 
tion upon which they are in nowise agreed. “In singular contrast 
with natural knowledge,” the writer says, ‘ the acquaintance of 
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mankind with the supernatural appears the more extensive and 
the more exact, and the influence of supernatural doctrines upon 
conduct the greater, the further back we go in time and the lower 
the stage of civilization submitted to investigation. Historically, 
indeed, there would seem to be an inverse relation between super- 
natural and natural knowledge. As the latter has widened, gained 
in precision and in trustworthiness, so has the former shrunk, 
grown vague and questionable; as the one has more and more 
filled the sphere of action, so has the other retreated into the 
region of meditation or vanished behind the screen of mere verbal 
recognition.” And the Controverted Question of the time, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huxley, is, How far is this process to go? 

We may humbly submit that the question is not how far 
this process is to go, for that will solve itself and is solving 
itself, although the solution must necessarily be ever beyond our 
reach; but that the question is how far we understand the pro- 
cess which is going on. That natural knowledge has widened, 
gained in precision and in trustworthiness, is as true as that with 
this advance in natural knowledge there has been an evolution of 
humanity which may be regarded as progress. Is it so certain, 
however, that co-ordinate with this there has been an elimination 
of the supernatural from men’s thoughts? Increased natural 
knowledge has crowded out erroneous knowledge of the Super- 
natural which previously was accepted as true. But our knowledge 
of Nature is not so free from error, what we have substituted for 
previously accepted knowledge which has been disproved is not so 
assured, that even from the point of view of Naturalism we may 
contend that, having taken away from the store of information 
about the Supernatural, we may consider all information about it 
as good as gone. It might be held that what is less and less 
filling the field of action is—not knowledge, but—-ignorance of the 
Supernatural ; and that the residue of our information about the 
Supernatural affects men’s conduct to-day as much as ever it did. 
Mr. Huxley, of course, says that he employs the words “ Super- 
nature’’ and ‘‘ Supernatural” in their popular senses ; and that, 
for him, ‘‘ Nature”’ covers the totality of that which is, and he is 
‘unable to perceive any justification for cutting the Universe into 
two halves, one natural and one supernatural.’’ This, however, 
is the kernel of the question. If we are to take it for granted that 
the Natural and the Supernatural are to be judged alike, then, no 
doubt, the utmost that is left to us is a naturalistic theology based 
upon an assumption that what may be, is, which would scarcely 
require all Mr. Huxley’s tilting for its overthrow. At any rate, such 
a theology would be so much a matter for speculation merely, so 
little a body of doctrine to quicken conduct, that it might very 
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well be treated with Mr. Huxley’s contempt. But that “‘ Nature” 
covers the totality of that which is, is surely not to be taken for 
granted. It is not yielded even by many who are quite willing to 
quit certain outposts which have proved untenable. There are 
more important strongholds—such as that of the authorship of 
the Four Gospels—which may have to be given up; as yet, how- 
ever, Mr. Huxley appears to be premature in supposing that they 
are already taken. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THz Natronat Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in Taz Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Railway Servants’ Eye-sight. 


To tHe Epitors or “THe NationaL REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

The Report of the Council of the British Medical Association 
on the “Efficient Control of Railway Servants’ Eye-sight,” will be a 
surprise to many. It is natural to suppose that railway officials, such 
as engine-drivers, guards, and signal men, have their sight tested 
carefully and regularly by means of all the latest methods which science 
has discovered ‘and skilled specialists know how to apply. At least, 
Railway Directors, in their keentess for good dividends, would be 
expected to take ordinary precautions to prevent those terrible catas- 
trophes which from time to time convulse humanity. Apparently the 
“ accidents” are accepted as part and parcel of our railway system, and 
the Quixotic idea that anything further can be done to prevent them 
is spurned as quite unworthy of practical men. Thus, laisser aller 
reigns supreme, and that which was good enough for “ Puffing Billy ” 
is sufficient for Pullman cars. 

The Report, which is very full, gives details of the methods employed 
by the British and Irish railway companies for testing the vision of 
their servants, and, in an appendix, the methods adopted by foreign 
countries are'stated for comparison. The arrangements for the control 
of railway servants’ vision in Holland, the Report tells us, are more 
complete than in any other country. In all the countries but our own, 
it would seem, a standard official test is uniformly insisted upon. In 
the United Kingdom alone the railway companies please themselves 
whether they apply any test at all. In Holland, Italy, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Austria, Denmark, and Switzerland, all railway 
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officials have their sight tested by duly qualified medical men—men 
who have had special experience either as railway surgeons or as 
ophthalmic experts. Inthe United Kingdom the railway companies 
usually employ for the purpose such officials as can convenientlv be 
spared from other duties, The Great Eastern Railway employs its 
locomotive inspectors for testing vision in the locomotive department 
(i.e., for drivers and firemen); but in the less important traffic depart- 
ment the duty devolves upon the railway surgeon. This division of 
labour, which is not unusual, does not seem very flattering to the 
surgeons. On the Great Northern Railway the locomotive super- 
intendent or his deputy examines in the locomotive department, and a 
surgeon in the traffic. The Great Western Railway drivers and firemen 
are examined by the district superintendent; guards, signal men, 
and porters, by a surgeon. On the London and South-Western the 
testing is carried out_by inspectors; on the North-Eastern, either by 
“an official from the locomotive department” or by an inspector. 
The Brecon and Merthyr somewhat naively confess that “it has not 
been the custom to subject this Company’s servants to any special test.” 
In Ireland the testing is variously superintended by clerks, foremen- 
drivers, surgeons, locomotive foremen, engineers, &c. On many lines 
no tests are applied ; on one, it is reassuring to find, “the firemen and 
drivers being with the company for many years, any vacancies are 
filled up by men trained up in the shops ”’—and so, of course, no tests 
are needed. The manager of another Irish railway applies no tests; 
he takes the men on his personal observation. 

With regard to the tests employed there appears to be as much 
diversity as there is with regard to the examiners. Many companies 
employ what is called the Army Dot Test. This consists of a number of 
black dots on a white back-ground, usually placed at a distance of ten or 
fifteen feet. The candidate for employment is asked to count the dots. 
If he does so correctly, he has at least a quarter of the average power 
of sight. He need not have more; and so a man who may have already 
lost three-quarters of his visual acuity by (it may be) advancing disease 
is considered fit to drive an engine or work a signal. The Army Dot 
Test is used by many of the English railway companies, including the 
Great Northern, the London and North-Western, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, the Metropolitan, the Metropolitan District, the Midland, 
and the North-Eastern. It is well known to experts to be absolutely 
worthless. The unfortunate man who cannot pass such a test should 
have a fair claim to admission into a blind asylum. In other companies 
the men are taken on the line-and asked to read the signals at varying 
distances. The more conscientious companies (if such an adjective can 
be applied to any company) require the candidate to recognize the 
signals by night as well as by day; but, as the semaphores vary con- 
siderably in size and shape, it is difficult to compare them with any 
recognized standard of visual acuity. 

With regard to the colour-tests (the most difficult of an unscientific 
examiner to apply), the Report observes that 
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‘‘ The tests on fifteen English railways, on nearly all the Scotch, and on more 
than half the Irish lines, consist simply in naming coloured objects. The fallacy of 
such a method is as certain as it is hard to impress on the lay mind. As Professor 
Holmgren long ago pointed out, it is often worse than no test, since it may license 
that which it should prevent, and, instead of convincing a man of his defect, induce 
in him a contrary belief because even a colour-blind person sometimes names colours 
correctly. Weare convinced that the method of testing the colour-sense of rail- 
way servants by merely ascertaining if they can name certain colours is quite in- 
adequate for the purpose, and is fraught with grave possibilities of danger to the 
public. On the other hand, while we are of opinion that Holmgren’s principle 
must form the basis of every reliable method of testing for the colour-sense, we 
recognize, and every experienced examiner must admit, that its application requires 
an amount of experience and training rarely met with among laymen, and only 
acquired by medical men who have had special instruction and have devoted some 
time to the study of the subject. It must not, therefore, be taken for granted that all 
colour-blind persons have been excluded from the service of those companies which 
have stated that they employ Holmgren’s wools as their colour-test.” 


Another point to which attention is drawn in the Report is the very 
important one of re-examination. It is obvious that a man may be 
admitted into a company’s service with good eye-sight, and that yet, as 
the result of acquired disease or of advancing years, his vision may fail, 
and that, too, without the defect being perceptible unless he is carefully 
tested by an expert. 

The abuse of alcohol or of tobacco may so diminish the range of 
vision that, whilst he sees fairly well when the object is perfectly straight 
in front of him, anything not quite in a direct line may be invisible ; 
he sees objects, in fact, just as one would by looking at them through a 
gun-barrel ; and he must turn his eyes directly towards everything he 
wishes to examine. The abuse of tobacco may cause the perception of 
colours to become impaired—especially as regards red and green, the 
very colours which are universally used as signals. 

On some lines no re-examination is ever made; on others re-examina- 
tion is carried out at each promotion ; on others, again, only after illness 
or when there is a suspicion that a man’s sight is not what it should be. 
The rule of re-examination is good as far as it goes ; but it is too irregular 
to be really a safe-guard. For example, a cleaner is promoted to be 
fireman and re-examined; he is examined again when he becomes a 
driver ; but, as those promotions may occur while he is still a young 
man, it happens that for the rest of his life, throughout a period when 
deterioration of vision is to be expected, no further test is applied, 
Those who do not get promotion do not have to submit to re-examina- 
tion. Whether in those cases the eyes feel in honour bound not to 
become diseased is known only to Railway Directors. On the Great 
Western Railway the guards and signalmen are not re-examined; on 
the Mersey Railway the firemen and drivers are examined every three 
months, and the guards and signalmen every six months ; on the Metro- 
politan, “whenever deemed necessary;” on the London and South- 
Western drivers and firemen are tested “ at various intervals;” on the 
London Brighton and South Coast, every five years; on the Highland 
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Railway re-examinations are not made; on the Great Northern of 
Ireland they are made “ periodically ;” on the Waterford and Limerick, 
“not unless some accident happens to the eye-sight ” ! 

Before coming to the recommendations of the Committee who drew 
up the Report, it may be well to reply to the possible objections of those 
who are willing to leave the companies to mind their own business. 
Have “accidents,” it may be asked, been proved to result from im- 
perfect vision on the part of railway officials? Although it may not 
be easy to give definite instances in reply to this question, it must be 
clear that a half-blind driver is not one who should be in command of 
anengine. How often do we read of an obstruction occurring on the 
line, and of the driver attempting unsuccessfully to bring the train to 
a standstill! Who shall say whether a keener-sighted man might not 
have seen the obstacle sooner, and, with that added instant of time, 
been able to avert a catastrophe? In the words of the Report, “No 
efficient steps have hitherto been taken to investigate the eye-sight of 
men entrusted with the working of trains to which accidents have 
happened. In many cases loss of life has made it impossible. But no 
one denies that accidents may arise in this way. On the contrary, the 
general prevalence of visual examinations on all the larger railways 
leaves no doubt on that score. Our opinion is that the present un- 
regulated system has led to the adoption of methods of testing the 
eye-sight of railway servants which do not generally secure the safe- 
guards desired by the companies themselves, which in some cases do 
injustice to the employés on our railways, and which do not sufficiently 
secure {the safety of the public.” The only point at issue is what the 
tests should be, in the interests of the passengers, and of the railway 
companies and their servants. The tests must be such as shall not 
press too hardly on the officials, while at the same time they safeguard 
human life. The Committee recommend, briefly, that the officials shall 
be divided into two classes, A and B, and that the examiners shall be 
qualified medical men. Class A, consisting of engine-cleaners, firemen, 
drivers, signalmen, and pointsmen, should be required to have at least 
one eye perfect in all respects, and the other eye with at least half the 
average standard of vision, and no colour-blindness in either eye. 
Class ‘B, consisting of all other officials in the executive service con- 
cerned in the moving and signalling of trains, should have at least two- 
thirds of the average vision with both eyes together; each eye must 
have not less than one-third of the normal vision, and there is to be 
no colour-blindness in either eye. 

It is advised that re-examination should be carried out whenever a 
servant is transferred from Class B to Class A, and also at such 
approved intervals as may appear desirable, especially after any disease 
or injury that might result in deterioration of vision. It is recom- 
mended that colour-vision should be tested by means of Holmgren’s 
wools, in strict accordance with his directions, and that all lamps should 
have their glasses of a standard colour. 

Whether the Railway Companies will accept those recommendations 
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instantly, or whether it will require Parliamentary legislation to compel 
them to do so, or whether the recommendations will not be accepted 
until some terrible catastrophe, due to defective vision, rouses a some- 
what phlegmatic public into a compelling fury, remians to be seen. 
That which all other civilized nations have found necessary cannot long 
be disregarded in England. The medical profession has done its duty 
in pointing out the danger. It is for the public to say whether they are 
satisfied with the status quo, or whether they will insist upon those 
precautions being taken which will, as far as possible, insure their 
safety. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. M. Beaumont. 
Bath, July 15, 1892. 


Gunners and Gunsmiths; a True Story. 


To tHE Epitrors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

As the shooting season, with all its possibilities of accidents, is 
approaching, the tale which I venture to send you may possibly be a 
useful warning-to gunners and gunsmiths. The incident which explains 
the catastrophe is a fact within my knowledge. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
June 2], 1892. STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


It was Tuesday, the 8th November, 1892, and the eve of the second 
General Election in that year. For the General Election in July had 
been so indecisive that it was regarded as a failure and a disappointment 
by both parties; and their mutual animosity had been exasperated by 
the abortive result, the exertions and money wasted, and the time taken 
away from the hay harvest and the London season. Mr. Gladstone had 
committed himself more than usual since July, and had been deserted 
by the more intelligent of his supporters. A fresh election had become 
a necessity ; and the whole country felt relieved when November, the 
deadest month of the year, was assigned to it. 

That day a party had assembled at the house of Captain Drake, R.N., 
for pheasant-shooting. It consisted of two of his neighbours, and 
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their wives; Mr. X ,a Tory election agent, with no contested elec- 
tions in his district, and his young wife, a delicate and exquisite blonde ; 
Mr. W: , @ rising and promising member of the National Liberal 
Club, an out-and-out Gladstonian, a thorough gentleman and a keen 
sportsman; he had failed a year before in a bye-election, and had 
recently acted as a Gladstonian agent in some borough elections; and 
Colonel Hunter, a friend of boththese men. Mr. X: had endeavoured 
in vain to persuade his host to postpone the cover shooting until after 
the close of the Genera] Election which was impending ; as by that time, 
he pointed out, the leaves would be more off the trees. But Captain 
Drake was inflexible. He wished to have something more agreeable to 
think of and to talk of than politics, and the results of a contest between 
parties who were equally prepared to sacrifice principles for votes. 

Mr. X—— and his wife and Mr. W—— had arrived with Colonel 
Hunter from Euston, and had been introduced to one another by their 
mutual friend, the Colonei, before the train started. The journey con- 
cluded pleasantly before dark ; for the Colonel had kept the conversation 
mainly to the sport of the morrow, and Mr. W had as much as 
possible left him to dilate on that subject in order to make himself 
agreeable to Mrs. X After their arrival, as Captain Drake avoided 
all reference to the elections, harmony continued ; but his two country 
neighbours came in between six and seven o’clock, and the all-absorbing 
topic of the General Election was introduced by them. The election 
agents became fully aware how thoroughly they were opposed in 
opinions and sympathies. The country gentlemen naturally took part 
with Mr. X , and egged him on to such an extent that the discus- 
sion became acrimonious and almost personal, when it was fortunately 
interrupted by the dressing bell. 

At dinner Mr. W- , as the newest guest and acquaintance of 
Captain Drake, was paired off with Mrs. X That lady, with the 
sole object of promoting harmony and preventing dissension, appeared 
to acquiesce in all Mr. W ’s theories: much to the disgust of one of 
the country neighbours, who ended by asking Mr. X if his wife 
always threw him over in that fashion. Mr. X answered, “Yes: it 
was only her way of showing she did not like talking shop.” 

The withdrawal of the ladies from the dining-room led to renewed 
political talk, with an increase of acerbity ; for Captain Drake conceived 
it to be his duty as host occasionally to back up Mr. W , who had 
three opponents, which he did all the more naturally from the soreness 
which he had long felt at what he called the desertion of their colours 
by the Tory leaders. Colonel Hunter, thinking the gentlemen were 
growing too warm, persuaded Mr. W——~ to follow him to the drawing- 
room, where he soon forgot the unpleasantness of hearing so much 
abuse of his Radical friends, in the conversation of Mrs. X ; and 
when the other gentlemen came up from the dining-room, they found 
him turning over the leaves of the music-book for Mrs. X ——, who was 
singing. Thus, there was no opportunity for renewing the strife. But 
they were not pleased at seeing Mr. W look so happy: they had 
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expected to find him discomfited. Three of the party besides the host 
were not smokers. As they would have a long day before them, they all 
retired early; Mr. X—— not very well satisfied, and complaining to 
one of the country gentlemen of having been deprived of another innings 
and opportunity for bowling over his rival. 

The weather next day promised a large bag for the sportsmen and 
heavy polls for the candidates. The keeper announced that as the 
weather was so fine they would before going into the woods walk through 
several large turnip-fields. This plan proved very wise. Besides 
partridges, a great many pheasants had got into the turnips. By 
luncheon time a large quantity of cartridges had been expended. 
Indeed, both Mr. X and Mr. W. had to send to the house for 
more. They had carried their rivalry into the field, and both had shot 
wildly at each other’s birds. Mr. X ’s friends had been known to 
say that he had this habit even without provocation. The two country 
gentlemen thought this not good form. One of them told Mr. W 
that both he and Mr. X ought not to shoot at and claim each 
other’s birds. Mr. W replied that he did not do so habitually, that 
on this occasion he was acting in self-defence, and that Mr. X——’s 
conduct was natural since his Conservative chiefs always took and 
claimed Liberal measures. Both the country gentlemen observed, or 
thought they observed, that Mr. X~— overheard this remark, and that 
he scowled sardonically. 

After luncheon had been eaten, and the cartridge-bags replenished, 
the keeper suggested to his master to place Mr. X and Mr. W 
as far apart, in the covers, as possible. If they were near each other 
with their jealous shooting, and with the pheasants getting up much closer 
to them in the woods, they would blow every bird to pieces. Captain 
Drake agreed to this and gave orders accordingly. For the rest of 
the day Mr. W was to be sent forward, and Mr. X-—— placed on 
the extreme right of the line as outside gun. Everything went on for 
some time to the satisfaction of the keepers and the shooting party ; 
but the country gentlemen began to notice that Mr. X missed all his 
pheasants, and one of them said to the other that Mr. W might, 
after all, be right in what he said of his confrére’s shooting, though not 
equally so as to their party leaders. Shortly after this a pheasant got 
up in front of Mr. X , who deliberately shot at it, although it was 
flying so low that he should not have done so. The pheasant was 
missed ; but a piercing shriek followed the report of Mr. X ’s gun. 
All the party called out to know what was the matter. No answer 
coming, they rushed forward and found Mr. W on the ground quite 
dead, and bleeding from a wound in the breast. Captain Drake and 
his friends exclaimed : How could he have been killed at that distance 
from where they had been standing? Some of the keepers turned over 
the body, and it was found that Mr. W had a wound also in his 
back: a bullet must have gone through his body. The conclusion 
inevitably come to by all the bystanders was that Mr. W. had 
been designedly murdered by Mr. X Meantime Mr. X——-, who 
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seemed horror-struck, could only gasp out, “ How did it happen? I 
could not have done it.” These utterances made rather an unfavourable 
impression. 

Captain Drake gave orders for the conveyance of the body to his 
house ; he sent for the doctor and the police, and desired Mr. X to 
remain in his own room until the inquest. 

By the time the sad procession returned to the house, which they had 
left but a few hours before in such good spirits, the most contradictory 
theories were being discussed in undertones. It had become generally 
known, through the servants, that a bitter discussion had taken place 
between Mr. X and Mr. W on political matters, One of the 
country gentlemen, to whom Mr. W—— had expressed his contemptuous 
opinion of Mr. X——’s shooting, and had seen X ’s scowl on over- 
hearing it, attributed the enmity to that speech. The wives of the 
country gentlemen attributed X *s murderous shot to the frenzy of 
jealousy. Perhaps Mr. W: ’s neglect of themselves had heightened 
their perception of his attentions to Mrs. X——. Colonel Hunter, falling 
in with their views, regretted having been the innocent cause of Mr. 
W: *s having come within the influence of fascinations which, as it 
now appeared, had perhaps cost him his life. 

In due time the inquest was held. The doctors and other experts 
proved that the wound could only have been caused by a bullet; and no 
one had ever heard of a sane man shooting pheasants with bullets. The 
coroner elicited all the information as to the heated discussions between 
Mr. X and Mr. W: ; and learned from Colonel Hunter that 
x had said to him, overnight, that he “ should like to pepper that 
puppy.” 

The inquest was drawing to a close. The only doubtful point remain- 
ing was the origin of the ball cartridge. Mr. X said he was ready 
to swear that he had never possessed any, and did not know of any to fit 
fowling-pieces. Then a telegram was brought in to Mr. X , who, 
after opening it, handed it to the Coroner, saying, “ Thank heaven! That 
saves me from this horrible accusation.” The Coroner presently read 
out the telegram, which was as follows :— 


“From Bittern, gunmaker, 
“103, Chancery Lane, 
“To F. X——, Esq. * November 10, 1891, 


“Fear, by mistake, packet of dozen Indian smooth-bore ball-cartridge 
sent with your order for No. 6. We wire to prevent accidents.” 


A general feeling of relief spread over the Court. Captain Drake 
said the name of Bittern reminded him of a story which a friend had 
told him of a guest of his having received a hundred military pistol 
ball-cartridges from his gunsmith, instead of shot-cartridges. That 
gunsmith’s name was the same as, or similar to, that of the man whose 
mistake had caused this tragedy. One of the keepers came forward, and 
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said that he had noticed, when Mr. X had missed so many 
pheasauts a little before the accident, that larger twigs than those 
usually brought down by common shot had fallen from the trees. 

The Coroner directed the jury to return a verdict of death by mis- 
adventure, with such a rider as they might think most fitting on the 
culpability of gunsmiths who put ball and shot into similar cartridge- 
cases ; and he added that he was not sure whether, notwithstanding the 
too tardy precaution of the telegram just received, he ought not to 
direct them to return a verdict of contributory negligence and construc- 
tive manslaughter against the gunsmith Bittern. 


Newspaper Copyright. 


To tHE Epitors or “THe Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

The curious article by Mr. Sidney Low in last month’s number 
of The National Review on the subject of newspaper copyright affords, 
perhaps, some sort of encouragement to those persons who are ever 
ready to argue from a single case that the principles of our laws are 
unconscionably wrong, and that the decisions of our Judges are 
invariably opposed to common sense. Tbe writer of the article appears 
to be the victim of a perfect nightmare of grievances. He begins by 
complaining that newspapers were not copyright originally ; and now 
that they are copyright, he complains of this too. He thinks the 
Copyright Act of 1842 ought to have included newpapers, and grumbles 
because it has been held to include them. He explains the great 
hardship that there should have been no copyright in a newspaper till 
the decision of Walter v. Howe in 1882, and argues, nevertheless, that 
the decision in that case was wrong. Finally, he denounces the 
absurdity of there being no copyright in news, and after showing at 
some length that news might well be the subject of copyright, he 
proposes a Newspaper Copyright Act, which provides expressly that 
there shall be no copyright in news. 

Out of this confusion of complaint we are able to glean two definite 
propositions. 

1. That the Legislature did not intend to include newspapers in the 
Copyright Act of 1842. 

2. That newspapers ought to have been included in the Act. 

Whatever the intention of the Legislature may have been, the Judges 
have decided that a newspaper is included in the Copyright Act of 
1842, so that the second proposition is apparently satisfied. But Mr. 
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Low’s grievance is that in the definition of “a book,” to which the 
Copyright Act applies,—although every volume, pamphlet, sheet of 
letterpress, sheet of music, map, or plan, is said to be “a book” for the 
purposes of copyright—there is no specific mention of a newspaper in 
the Act. He contends, if we rightly understand his argument, that as 
the framers of the Act must have considered whether newspapers were 
to be brought within the Act or not, it is clear from the fact of a 
newspaper not being specifically mentioned that they intended news- 
papers to be excluded from copyright. On the contrary, according to 
our view, newspapers were not specifically mentioned because it was 
the intention of the Legislature to leave it to the Judges to decide, as 
each case came before them, to what extent the contents of a newspaper 
should be regarded as literary property, with all the incidents of 
copyright protection. We believe that the Legislature carefully 
avoided making provision that the contents of a newspaper should be 
entirely the subject of copyright. The Act was intended to protect 
literary property; it never contemplated creating a copyright in mere 
facts or news. But mere facts or news may by arrangement, collection, 
or force of statement, acquire literary value, and in that sense become 
the subject of copyright. This view, we submit, is consistent with 
the Act, and is supported by the recent decisions. 

The account given by Mr. Low of the case of Walter v. Steinkopf— 
which appears to be the cause, or rather the opportunity, for his 
article—although it is given in great detail, conveys an idea that is not 
free from misapyrehension. It is stated that “ Mr. Justice North, before 
whom the action was tried, granted the injunction so far as regarded 
Mr. Kipling’s article, but refused to make it apply to the newspaper 
paragraphs, though he thought the use of them by the defendants 
might be in the abstract a breach of copyright law. On the strength 
of his judgment both parties have, not perhaps unnaturally, claimed the 
victory.” 

As a matter of fact, the learned Judge held that the defendants were 
entirely in the wrong, both in respect of Mr. Kipling’s article and as to 
the newspaper paragraphs. He decided the question of copyright 
absolutely in favour of the plaintiffs. 

Why the defendants should claim a victory, not perhaps unnaturally, 
it is difficult to understand, except that the learned Judge considered it 
useless to grant an injunction in respect of the newspaper paragraphs, 
because the interest in them was dead; he also refused the plaintiffs 
their costs as to this part of the case, because he considered they had 
acted somewhat harshly in -bringing’ the action so promptly, without 
previous complaint of a practice which had been exercised by the 
defendants during a period of twelve years. The suggestion of Mr. Low 
reminds one of some moral victories in politics. 

Another misapprehension appears in the application to newspapers of 
Section 18, relating to magazines and periodicals. It may be a nice 
point sometimes as to whether a journal should be regarded as a news- 
paper and have the incidents of copyright which belong to a book; or 
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whether it comes within the class of magazines or periodicals specially 
dealt with under Section 18. But when once it has been decided to 
which class the journal belongs—newspapers or other periodicals—the 
provisions as to the copyright, in whom it vests, the limits of its dura- 
tion, and the person entitled to sue for its infringement, are wholly and 
entirely distinct. 

The contents of anewspaper, so far as they are the subject of copy- 
right, are the property of the authors, in the absence of agreement, 
express or implied, to the contrary. The copyright in them will continue, 
as in the case of a book, for the author’s life and seven years after his 
death, or forty-two years from publication, whichever period is longer. 
The author or his assignee is the person entitled to sue for its infringe- 
ment. 

But in the case of a magazine or periodical, as referred to in 
Section 18, the incidents of copyright are distinctly peculiar. If the 
author has sent his contribution to the periodical on the understanding 
that the copyright therein shall belong to the proprietor of the periodical, 
and if the latter has paid him for it, the proprietor has the copyright in 
the contribution during the author’s life and seven years after his death, 
or forty-two years; except that he is prohibited from publishing it in a 
separate form. In addition to the proprietor’s copyright, the author 
himself has the right, after a period of twenty-eight years, to publish his 
contribution in a separate form; and this right continues during the 
remainder of the term of copyright enjoyed by the proprietor. Another 
peculiarity is that the author has no power tosue (except as against the 
proprietor) for any infringement of his right to publish his contribution 
in a separate form during the twenty-eight years. Only the proprietor- 
can sue. 

These, we submit, are material distinctions between a newspaper 
regarded as a-book and periodicals treated of under Section 18. But 
Mr. Low appears to confound the two. We read, “The editor of a 
monthly magazine can comply with the provisions of the Act”—refer- 
ring to Section 18—“ easily enough if he pleases; it is absolutely 
impossible for the editor of a newspaper to do so”; and again, after 
stating what he considers to be the meaning of Section 18, Mr. Low 
writes, “Apply this case to a newspaper, and nothing can be more 
absurd, unnecessary, and inequitable.” 

Mr. Low is of opinion that the copyright in a newspaper should be in 
the proprietor of the paper, not the author. “Why? Because it is not 
the author who goes to prison if what he writes is seditious or obscene ; 
it is not the author who pays the damages if the editor allows him to 
publish a false and defamatory libel.” Differing,as we do, from this 
opinion, we are little convinced by the force of such an argument. There 
is no copyright in anything seditious, or obscene, or libellous. 

Yet there are, na doubt, anomalies and difficulties involved in the 
application of our copyright laws, in respect of which some reforms 
are urgently needed ; and, bearing these in view, we are bound to dissent 
from Mr. Low’s proposition that “ no part of the subject is more unsatis- 
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fying and confused than that which relates to newspapers.” There may 
be sometimes a matter of reasonable doubt as to whether a statement of 
facts or news amounts to literary property sufficient to acquire copyright 
protection. It may also be difficult on occasion to determine whether 
an extract from a copyright work is a fair quotation or whether it 
exceeds the legitimate limits. These matters must be determined accord- 
ing to the circumstances as they arise, and it is hardly within the 
possibilities of legislation to make such provision as would exclude all 
doubt and.difficulty in determining such questions. 

While we admit that the idea of a newspaper being a book for the 
purposes of copyright presents a difficulty to the popular mind, we 
think it is much more perplexing to have to encounter the fact that a 
map, which is engraved and printed, is for copyright purposes a book, 
and is not an engraving or a print. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the law as to copyright in lectures, which 
is open toa difference of interpretation, and which is by reason of its 
requirements peculiarly exacting. It is provided by the Act that the 
lecturer, in order to preserve the copyright, must give a two-days’ notice 
to two magistrates living within five miles of the place where he lectures : 
a requirement which is, very naturally, seldom anticipated, and the non- 
fulfilment of which frequently deprives a lecturer of his copyright. 
Again, as toa lecture delivered in any university, or public school, or 
college, or where such notice has not been given in respect of a lecture 
delivered elsewhere, the Act apparently declares that there shall be no 
copyright protection. The words of the statute are, however, that in 
such cases “ the law relating thereto shall remain the same as if the Act 
had not been passed.” But, asthe Act was passed expressly to provide 
for the protection of copyright in lectures, it is reasonable to infer that 
in those cases there shall be no such protection. Yet because, before 
the Act gave such protection, the Judges attempted to give a similar 
protection on the ground of an implied contract between the lecturer 
and his audience—that the latter should be entitled to take notes of the 
lecture for private use, but not for publication—there are decisions in 
which it is held that there still exists this kind of copyright, arising 
from implied contract, in those very cases (i.e., where no notice has been 
given, or where the lecture is delivered at any university, or public school, 
or college) in which the purpose of the Act appears to expressly pro- 
vide that there shall be no copyright. 

A real case of hardship arises under the copyright law in respect of 
contributions to periodicals. As mentioned above, the author has a 
right of publishing his contribution in a separate form after the expira- 
tion of twenty-eight years. But during that period the author cannot 
sue in respect of such a right if any one, other than the proprietor of the 
periodical, publishes the contribution in a separate form. Only the 
proprietor can sue, and, as the Copyright Commissioners pointed out in 
their report, the proprietor is very likely to have no interest in suing. 
Of course, it may be said that the author’s right is during the twenty- 
eight years temporarily suspended ; but, on the other hand, the proprietor 
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is entitled to sue when he has no right to publish the contribution in 
separate form at all. 

These are merely some of the curiosities or instances where reform is 
needed, and may be cited to show that the complaint about newspapers 
is somewhat exaggerated, if not extravagantly overstated. The law 
relating to copyright is unquestionably full of doubt and difficulty. 
The statutes are almost without exception of most involved and 
inartistic draftsmanship. There are inconsistencies in recorded 
decisions on the subject, and the law is in such a state of confusion as 
to demand without delay a thorough codification by Act of Parliament. 
If the Authors’ Society, which has done so much good, even in its 
infancy, could press on with equal success in this direction, the 
gratitude of all who are interested in science, literature, and art, would 
amply reward it for the benevolence of its efforts and all that they 
achieve. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Haroutp Harpy. 

1, South Square, Gray’s Inn, 

July 18, 1892. 


To tHE Eprrors or “THe Nationat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

In the July number of The National Review Mr. Sydney Low has 
discussed the questions of copyright in newspapers and in news 
With that part of his article which treats of the question whether 
there is or should be copyright in a newspaper I am not concerned. I 
shall deal exclusively with some of the points which he has raised when 
discussing, in the latter part of his article, whether there is, or can be, 
copyright in news. 

Mr. Low begins by stating that Mr. Justice North’s judgment in the 
case of Walter v. Steinkopff has generally been understood to mean that 
there is no such thing as copyright in the news itself, but that there is 
copyright in the form of the language in which it is expressed. He then 
proceeds to argue that it is quite right that the substance should not be 
protected, but that it is both wrong and futile to attempt to protect the 
mere form. 

But is it at all certain that Mr. Justice North did intend to convey 
the idea that there is no copyright in news? His judgment was as 
follows.— 


‘*Tt is said that there is no copyright in news, but there is, or may be, in the 
particular form of language or modes of expression by which the information is 
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conveyed, and not the less so because the information may be with respect to the 
current events of the day.”’ 


The language is certainly ambiguous, and would bear the construction 
which has been put upon it. But there is another construction which it 
might equally well bear in any case, a construction which, in view of the 
facts, one may perhaps venture to suggest as the correct one. There 
were three articles in respect of which an injunction was prayed. One 
consisted of a certain letter by Mr. Rudyard Kipling; the other two 
were mere news paragraphs. In the event the injunction was granted 
in respect of Mr. Kipling’s letter only, as it would have been of no 
use in the other two cases. Now, it may very well be that what the 
learned Judge meant was that it had been argued that there was no 
copyright in news, but that it was unnecessary for him to decide that 
point, because, however that might be, at all events there was copy- 
right in the form in which the information was expressed, and that 
Mr. Kipling’s article was sufficiently protected by the granting of an 
injunction in respect of its language, while in the other two cases an 
injunction would be useless, and therefore would not be granted. Such 
a construction leaves the point still open to discussion. 

“Tt is the essence, surely, of such a right as copyright,” says Mr. Low, 
“that the subject must be something of which the owner has special 
and exclusive possession.” 

Mr. Low’s meaning is not quite clear; but he appears to have con- 
fused two things. In a case of copyright there are two subjects: one 
the subject of the right, of which there is an absolute possession (for 
example, a book of history) ; the other, the subject of that subject (the 
history in the book, for example) in which there is only a limited right. 
Of the book containing the history, it is perfectly correct to say that 
there is an exclusive possession; with regard to the history itself— 
that is, the subject of the book, there is a right—not in the general 
facts or information, but in the particular information conveyed in the 
book (which it would perhaps be incorrect to call copyright), to pre- 
vent others taking the information straight out of your book, and so 
saving themselves the trouble of going to the original source. A 
manuscript was at common law the personal property of the man who 
had made it; and the owner had the right, as with the rest of his 
personal property, to prohibit any dealings with it without his leave ; 
but he had no right to prevent some one else, who had perhaps never 
seen or heard of his manuscript, from making a precisely similar one. 
It is this right, and this right only, which would otherwise be lost by 
publication, that is continued by Statute for a definite period after 
publication for the purpose of encouraging able and industrious persons 
to make research and to publish the results for the benefit of the public. 
By way of illustration, take the case of a history of England which the 
author has compiled from information obtained by him from the public 
records. The author, or other proprietor of the copyright, has the 
exclusive right to multiply copies of his book, and to prevent any one 
else from either copying the book or taking the information from it. 
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But he has no right to prevent any one or every one else from searching 
the public recordsjand making use of the information they contain in the 
same way that he has done. 

The possession in the case of news appears to be exactly similar. 
Of course, the owner of news can have no absolute right to the 
facts, which are open to anybody who chooses to be at the trouble 
of ascertaining them for himself; but it is difficult to see why the 
public should be at liberty to extract the information out of a 
piece of news any more than out of a history ora directory. Take, 
again, the case of a map, copyright in which is expressly given by the 
second section of the Act of 1842. A. travels in a country hitherto 
unexplored, and executes a map of it. He comes home and obtains 
copyright. He has an exclusive possession of that particular map, and 
a right to multiply copies of it and prevent others from doing the same. 
B. may not copy A.’s map, but there is nothing to prevent his going to 
the country, exploring it for himself, and making a map which, provided 
both are correct, will be precisely similar. <A. has an exclusive 
possession of the map which he has executed, and can prevent any one 
from making use of it for his own pecuniary profit; but he does not 
have possession of the country which is the subject of the map, and 
cannot prevent any one from making what use he pleases of the 
country. 

In the same way, A. obtains from his special correspondent in the 
South Pacific Islands information of the murder of a missionary. By 
the time the information is worked up into an article and inserted in 
his paper it has cost him, perhaps, £500, and his only hope of being 
remunerated for his outlay lies in the chance that that piece of news may 
induce persons, who would not otherwise have done so, to buy his 
paper. Why shall B. and C. be at liberty to take that news and insert 
it in their papers without going to the original source for the informa- 
tion, any more than they are at liberty to copy the map, and so save 
themselves the trouble of proceeding to the country and going through 
the process of triangulation? The case seems to be on all-fours with 
that of addresses in a directory, with respect to which it has been 
held that to avoid infringing the copyright it is not sufficient to take 
addresses out of another directory and insert them in your own ina 
slightly different form: that you must, if you wish to make use of 
them, go to each house and verify the name and address for yourselves. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley, said :— 

‘In the case of a dictionary, map, guide-book, or directory, where there are 
certain common sources of information which must, if described correctly, be 
described in the same words, a subsequent compiler is bound to set about doing for 
himself that which the first compiler has done. In case of a road-book he must 
count the milestones for himself. In case of a map of a newly-discovered country 
he must go through the whole process of triangulation, just as if he had never seen 
any former map, and, generally, he is not entitled to take one word of the informa- 
tion previously published without independently working the matter out for himself, 
so as to arrive at the same result from the same common sources of information, 
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and the only use he can legitimately make of a previous publication is to verify his 
own calculations and results when obtained.” 


These remarks would apply equally well in the case of news; and 
whether it is the news itself or merely the form in which it is expressed 
that is protected would not, apparently, make a very material difference, 
for any one may use either the information or the language if he 
obtains them from an original source—the facts, that is to say, from 
the place where they occurred, or from some independent third person 
who did so obtain them, and the form of the language from his own 
brain ;—but no one may copy either from a work in which there is 
already copyright. 

Again, Mr. Low says that,— 


To call it copyright of news seems misuse of language. Copyright is the 
exclusive right to multiply copies of your own artistic or literary work, not the 
right to debar others from describing certain circumstances or events.” 


That is quite true. Copyright is certainly not the right to debar others 
from describing events or anything else they please, and it is equally 
certain that it is the right to multiply copies of your own literary work ; 
but it is something more. It is the right to prevent others from making 
use of the knowledge, skill, and materials acquired by the expenditure 
of your money, labour, and time, for their own advantage. 

Mr. Low continues :— 


“It would be as if one could secure by letters patent the sole and exclusive 
use of a natural principle, or as if you could copyright a particular train of ideas 
in philosophy or metaphysics, and forbid anyone else to refer them. It is much, 
for example, as if the late Mr. Darwin could have prevented anybody but him- 
self from talking of the Survival of the Fittest, or from explaining, illustrating, 
or describing the theory of Natural Selection. ... But it is not in the public 
interest that the rights of private property should be carried to that extent; and, 
even if it were desirable, it has been felt to be impracticable to give any man a 
monopoly in anything so intangible as ideas, theories, philosophical discoveries 
and speculations, or even the subject of a story or the plot of a drama.” 


In the first place, Natural Selection and Survival of the Fittest are 
merely names for theories founded on certain facts, and, whatever may 
be the case now, certainly at the time when Mr. Darwin published his 
books there was no copyright in a name. And when the names have 
been eliminated, what is left consists either of facts which anyone may 
use if he verifies them for himself, or of ideas and theories in which, as 
Mr. Low says, it has been found to be impracticable to give copyright. 
But why? Because, probably, unlike facts which have a definite source, 
and of which it is usually possible to say positively whether they have 
or have not come under the personal cognizance of a particular person, 
theories and ideas originate in the mind and thoughts of men, and 
therefore it is generally impossible to show that they have been stolen. 
“For it is trite learning that the thought of man is not triable for the 
devil himself knows not the thought of man”: the Courts can deal 
with questions of fact, but not with questions of metaphysics. And 
that copyright is impracticable in the case of a theory, an idea, the 
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subject of a story or the plot of a drama, is scarcely a good reason for 
refusing it in the case of information. 

Then we are met by the rather startling proposition that, as the 
substance of news is not protected, and as the form in which it is pre- 
sented is usually very simple, “it is futile, and, in fact, ridiculous,” “to 
protect the bare literary form and expression alone, as the Courts are 
disposed to do at present.” In other words, where the whole of a 
man’s property cannot be protected, it is absurd to give protection to 
the portion which is capable of it—on the ground, presumably, that 
“from him that hath not shall be taken away even that he hath.” But 
some proprietors of news will probably consider that a littie loaf is better 
than no bread, and will choose to keep the protection they at present 
have—whatever that may be—rather than to lose everything. And 
how far would Mr. Low carry his proposition? For, surely, if carried 
to its legitimate conclusion, such a proposition would destroy the copy- 
right in all books. But that is evidently not what Mr. Low intends or 
desires. He says that the whole merit of some writings is in their com- 
position, while that of others consists merely in the information they 
convey. Are we therefore to understand that copyright should be 
granted in respect of such works as plays and books of fiction, in which 
a small nucleus of information is the foundation for a great deal of 
writing, and refused to those in which the information is the important 
matter and the language comparatively immaterial—guide-books and 
directories, for example, or medical, scientific, and legal text-books ? 
And who is to be the judge of whether a book is or is not deserving of 
copyright ? It may seem ridiculous that “if you may steal the spoons ” 
you should be “sent to prison for stealing the plate-basket as well ;” but 
the law does every now and then commit such apparent absurdities by 
applying an indirect remedy where it finds no direct one ‘suitable and 
ready. So it was, for example, that not a great many years ago the 
man who took a dog of the value of (say) £20 committed no punishable 
offence ; but if, with a want cf knowledge of the law which no British 
subject ought to display, he took the collar (worth five shillings) to 
chain it by, he unwittingly committed larceny, and had to pay the 
penalty accordingly, for “‘ ignorantia juris haud excusat.” 

It is submitted that the true view of the question is that the person 
who is the proprietor of a paragraph of news has the same rights over 
it that the author of a map or of a directory has over such map or 
directory. Those rights may be stated in the form of four proposi- 
tions. 

I. No one has a right to take his form of language or modes of 
expression and to reproduce them either verbatim or with a merely 
colourable alteration. 

Therefore, in the instance given by Mr. Low, of news of the late 
German Emperor’s death, announced in half a dozen words it may be 
assumed that it would be an infringement of copyright to make use of 
the information, merely clothing it in half a dozen different words. 
Whether it would be worth while to prevent it is another matter. 
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II. Any one may use the same language as A. has used provided he 
gets it from his own brain, or the same general form if he thinks the 
matter out for himself.* 

III. Any one has a right to go to the same source from which A. got 
his information, verify it, and use it for his own purposes.7 

IV. No one has a right to go to A.’s work, be it map, or directory, or 
news paragraph, and use the information without taking the trouble to 
verify it for himself.t 

For A. may well say, “ Why shall you make use for your benefit of 
the information which I have obtained by the expenditure of time, or of 
labour, or of money, without going to the original source and verifying 
the facts as I have been obliged to do?”’ Ifthis were not the law, “it 
is plain” (in the words of Lord Langdale) that “no protection what- 
ever could be given to any work in the nature of a gazetteer, dictionary, 
road-book, calendar, map, or any other work, the subject matter of which 
is open to common observation and inquiry ; and that every man who had 
bestowed any amount of labour or expense in collecting and arranging 
the information requisite for the production of such a work might, 
immediately on its publication, be deprived of the fruit of his industry 
and ability.”§ 

These, it is submitted, are the rights in news articles as well as in 
directories, maps, dictionaries, and other works of the same kind, in 
which the information is the primary matter and the form merely 
secondary ; and the name for these rights is copyright. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


SpenceR BRODHURST. 
The Temple, 


July 23, 1892. 


* Jarrold v. Houlston, 3 K. & J. 708. 
+ Lewis v. Fullarton, 2 Beav. 8. 

| Kelly v. Morris, L.R., 1 Eq. 701. 

§ Lewis v Fullarton, 2 Beay. 9. 
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The Immorality of Chinamen. 


To tHE Epirors or “THe Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

The tone of the English journals is decidedly inimical to the 
Anti-Chinese Bill which lately became law in the United States; but I 
venture to think that if the editors were correctly informed as to the 
genesis of the Chinese question in its Western aspects, they would be 
among the first to uphold the action of the Americans. 

I have passed the last nine years and a half in countries partly 
colonized by Chinamen. Last Thursday I was unanimously elected 
organizing secretary to the Canadian Anti-Chinese League, a league 
whose head-quarters are in Vancouver City, the terminus of the 
Canadian-Pacific System and the port of departure for the China line 
of steamships in connection with that system. Thus, I am familiar 
with the subject. ; 

People inhabiting the great continent of America are now realizing 
the stupendous danger of the Mongolian invasion. A fall in the rate of 
wages is the immediate result of Chinese appearing in a country. The 
price of necessaries does not fall in equal ratio. The white worker has 
less money to spend; the rich man becomes wealthier, and the poor 
man poorer. A plutocracy arises; then the white worker. arises in his 
wrath, and riots ensue. Having taken a poll-tax from the Chinese, the 
Government is bound to protect them, and friction is the result. 
Capitalist employers of labour claim that in a new country Chinese are 
indispensable. Let us examine this statement. Any honest contractor 
readily owns that two white men can do the work of five Chinese. Any 
Chief of Police acknowledges that the lives of the Chinese are hideously 
immoral. Any medical man admits that the Chinese quarter in a city 
is fever-ridden and abominable. Any miner will tell you that the 
Chinese miner is a source of ruin to a field. Any Customs officer will 
allow that the Chinese annually take thousands of dollars’ worth of 
gold dust and coin out of the country—a dead loss to the wealth of that 
country. Any clergyman acknowledges that the Chinese are almost 
unapproachable in religious matters. 

It is an axiom of the capitalist that he has a right to employ the 
cheapest labour he can obtain. He has no such right when that labour 
is to all intents and purposes slave labour. The Chinese who work on 
the railroads in America are mere slaves. Imported from China by the 
Tyhees (head-men), they are under a bond to serve until their debt is 
discharged—in other words, until they can purchase their freedom. 
The head-man leases them out like so many cattle; he feeds them from 
his store; he draws their pay from the contractor, and pretends to pay 
them. But not one in ten ever gets out of his debt. The men die; 
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their bones are sent to China; and other families take their places. If 
any one of them dares to make a bid for freedom, he disappears; and 
his murderers are never caught. All this is going on in British 
dominions as well as in the United States. Is it, then, any wonder that 
the white men are combining against the Mongolian ? 

Details of the immorality of the Chinese would sicken English 
readers. The race problem deserves the most careful attention. Know- 
ing none of the restraints of the Christian, the Chinaman considers 
nothing dishonourable that will produce money. Utterly ignorant of 
the laws of health, he lives like a brute. He learns just enough of 
Western civilization to make him more vicious than he was before he 
came into contact with it. He absorbs all our faults, and rejects the 
qualifying virtues. Many missionaries say that the Chinaman is good 
enough until he comes into contact with the white race; but he is not 
good enough. Admitting that contact with us makes him worse, we 
must perceive an additional reason for doing without him. We have 
work enough among our own people for all the missionaries. Charity 
begins at home, and is it honest to shut our eyes to an evil that exists in 
our very midst? How many politicians in England have any know- 
ledge of the inner hideousness of Chinese life? The Chinaman hides 
his most hideous traits from the inquiring gaze of the white man. 
When the veil is lifted we see all the laws of morality, decency, and 
health set at naught. Wesee human beings lower in their lives than the 
beasts. Wesee a total lack of all the ennobling sentiments of life. More 
hideous still: we see white girls the mistresses of Chinamen. Ruined 
and debauched, the slaves of the opium pipe, they are lost for ever to 
God and man, and the Mongolian exults in their downfall. 

Here in British Columbia the Victorian Colonist and the Vancouver 
World have published articles proving the existence of a regular trade 
in the procuration of girls for the Chinaman’s immoral purposes. 

English people have a notion that the objection to the Chinese is 
purely on account of their labouring cheaper than the white man. It is 
an unworthy aspersion on a great race. The inhabitants of the 
American continent object to the importation of a race who, in the main, 
are without honour, without morals, without honesty, without one 
single redeeming quality save perseverance. Let not England judge 
the Chinese by the courteous and polished gentlemen of the Chinese 
Embassy and of the Law Courts. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
‘ Yours faithfully, 


Locxstrey Lucas. 
Vancouver, B.C., April 6, 1892. 
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Ancient Rome and Modern London. 


To tue Epirors or “Tar Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


Surely Mr. Gibbs, in the very interesting article in which he 
draws our attention to facts too commonly ignored, must have been in a 
haste similar to that of King David on a well-known occasion, when he 
wrote, “ Practically Gibbon’s work is the only acknowledged authority 
in our public schools and universities.” 

All students of history respect Gibbon; but no student would accept 
him as a sole authority. To take a few instances out of very many: 
In endeavouring to understand the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West, the student would read Seeley and Hodgkin; to account for the 
rapid success of Mohomedanism, Freeman and Milmay; to study the 
(so-called) Byzantine Empire, Finlay and Freeman; to check Gibbon’s 
estimate of the military organization of the “latter Empire,” Finlay 
and Oman. Nor will he neglect such novels as Acté, Gladiators, 
Hypatia, Blue and Green, A Struggle for Romans. Does Mr. Gibbs deny 
this, or does he assume that Oxford and Cambridge, which have trained, 
among others, Freeman, Froude, Seeley, Stubbs, and Crighton, cannot 
teach history ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
HerBerT HAtneEs. 
P.S.—I have ‘not referred to foreign authorities; for it must be 


admitted that as regards training in foreign languages there is still 
much to be done. 


Antiquarianism in Modern Art. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It was a doctrine of Plato that the true poet must be mad. One 
kind of madness, he makes Socrates say in the Phedrus,* is the mad- 
ness or possession caused by the Muses, which seizes on a tender and 
virgin soul, and, stirring it up and making it revel in songs and all other 


+ * Plato, Phedrus, 245 A. 
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poetry, adorns for the instruction of posterity a thousand doings of men 
of old. “ And the man,” he goes on, “who comes to the gates of poetry 
without the Muses’ madness, thinking that he can be a true poet by 
mere skill, fails of his purpose, the work of the sane not being able to 
compare with the work of the mad.” 

And we should probably be willing ourselves to extend this doctrine 
beyond poetry to all that we now-a-days call Art: to say that every 
artist must be in a sense possessed, and that whoever hoped to produce 
any work of art by mere ingenuity would be left far behind by the man 
who was carried away by artistic passion. Indeed, it is likely that we 
might say that by calling any work by the name of Art we mean nothing 
else but that it is work produced under the immediate influence of 
passion and feeling; for it is generally just by this that we distinguish 
the artist from the worker whom we do not call an artist, such as, let us 
say, the collector of facts for the purposes of science. For example, 
we expect from the painter who paints us a tree in his picture that he 
shall have some feeling about trees, some admiration for the beauty of 
trees, while from the man who draws us a diagram of a tree fora 
manual of botany we do not necessarily demand anything of the sort— 
indeed, if he lets his work be in any way governed by his feelings, we 
say that he is, just so far as he does so, so much the worse as a student 
of science. We expect the botanist to get his truthfulness to nature by 
measurements and observation; but we should not be satisfied if the 
artist did no more than this. We expect the artist to have lived so long 
in the reverent study of natural forms that he is, as we say, imbued 
with their spirit: that is, that he has acquired by long familiarity such 
a sympathy for nature as to know, as it were by instinct, what is possible 
in nature and what is not, and to take such a pleasure in natural beauty 
that it would jar with his feelings to paint anything that was not in 
harmony with those principles of beauty which dominate all nature’s 
work. And thus we do not come to the painter for mere knowledge of 
the facts of nature, but in order that the same sympathy with nature 
which has been the inspiring power in his own work may be communi- 
cated to us. We wish, in fact, to catch from him just that rapturous 
delight in the subject of his representation which it is Plato’s humour 
to describe as a kind of madness or possession. 

Plato is speaking here of art which deals with the doings of men of 
old time. Into this class falls our modern antiquarian art: art, that is 
to say, in which we not merely tell the tales of antiquity, but in which 
we try to represent before ourselves the ways of thought and action of 
the men of a past age and their very manner of life. To this branch of 
art belongs much of our modern work, both literary and pictorial. And 
our antiquarian artists seem to me to stand in special need of Plato’s 
warning, for it is they more than any else who incline to put accuracy 
before inspiration and to trust less to artistic passion than to dry know- 
ledge of historical facts. 

Of course, there need not in this matter be any conflict between inspi- 
ration and accuracy. It is conceivable that we should be able so well to 
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throw ourselves into the past in imagination, to feel so much as the men 
of a past age felt, to be in such perfect sympathy with their way of 
looking at things, that we could figure to ourselves the very actions they 
would have done and the very words they would have spoken. If, like 
the artist who by his insight into the spirit of nature can see what form 
is natural and what is not, we could get such insight into the spirit of 
some past time as to be able to know by sympathy what could and what 
could not have happened in it, then we should be able to paint the men 
of the time just as they looked, or to write stories of them which no one 
could know not to be true. The picture with which our imagination 
would present us would be so lifelike that its details would be just as if 
they had been studied directly from real history. 

It is much more likely, however, that our sympathy with the past will 
not be quite so perfect; and so, if we have not thrown ourselves back 
quite into the way of feeling and thinking which belongs to the time we 
are portraying, but only into something nearly approaching it, we shall 
then invent stories and imagine scenes which are not quite like real life 
but which yet come very close to it. And it does not follow that 
because our work is not a perfectly accurate representation of the 
manners and customs of the age we are dealing with, it is therefore 
worthless. Our work will serve to put those who study it into the 
same state of feeling as we were in when we produced it, to give them 
the same sympathy with the past to which we have attained ourselves ; 
and this is a great gain, even if our conception of the spirit of the 
past time is an imperfect one, for to understand the spirit of an age 
even dimly is worth much more than the minutest knowledge of mere 
isolated and uninterpreted facts about it. 

Here we come to the conflict between inspiration and accuracy. If 
our conception of the spirit of an age is only approximately just, the 
picture which our imagination gives us of its manners will, as we saw, 
be only approximately lifelike. And so we shall be met by the tempta- 
tion to correct its inaccuracies by our historical knowledge. 

Let us observe, then, what the effect of our yielding to this tempta- 
tion will be upon our work regarded as Art. If we were right in 
thinking that Art is distinguished from other work by its being work 
dominated by feeling, and if we are right also in thinking the special 
office of antiquarian art to be that of giving expression to our sympathy 
with the spirit of a past age, a feeling which, manifestly, unless it can 
find embodiment in a work of art, cannot be communicated to others at 
all, then it is clear that to correct the inaccuracies of our imagination 
by our knowledge of history is to destroy the special value of our work. 
For, as long as the details of our work are exactly what our feeling 
urges us to make them, we may have a hope of causing those who study 
our work to feel as we feel. But wherever we cease to follow the 
picture which our imagination, inspired by our feeling, has presented to 
us, there our work ceases to be the embodiment of our feeling ; and it 
becomes as a whole less and less the embodiment of our feeling the 
more we take away from it matter which our feeling prompts us to put 
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into it, and for this substitute foreign matter demanded by our wish for 
historical accuracy. And, again, we have no safeguard that this foreign 
matter, as it is not put into the work in obedience to the feeling which 
was our original inspiring power in working, shall not be utterly repug- 
nant to that feeling. If it should be so, then our work is conceived in a 
mood which is not allowed to dominate it throughout. And so it will 
not only fail to give the delight which comes from harmony and unity, 
but it will continually offend by jarring and dissonance. 

It is just art of this sort which the rules of some of our contempo- 
raries would lead us to produce. Their principle is that in work dealing 
with the past we must before all things be true to history. And so, as 
few of us have the power of acquiring, even after the most patient study 
of a past age, such perfect sympathy with its spirit that our imagination 
guided by that sympathy will enable us truthfully to reconstruct all its 
manners and customs from our inner consciousness, these teachers must 
bid us, if we are to meddle with the past at all, either to give up the 
attempt to be guided by feeling and imagination altogether, or at least 
to take care to trample on them as soon as ever they dare to conflict 
with antiquarian knowledge. And so our work will be the work either 
of perfectly sane men who hope to be true artists by mere skill, or else 
of men who, if they conceive their work when they are mad, are at any 
rate careful to revise it when they are sane: and thus in either case of 
men who, if they came to the doors of the Muses, would, if we may 
trust Plato, be refused an entrance. 

Among the very worst offenders in this matter are those dramatic 
managers who perform plays of Shakespeare. For every play of his 
which they put on the stage they demand that some one shall design 
dresses of the period to which the story of the play belongs, with 
scenery to agree. And thus for very much of the art which is now-a- 
days produced in cold blood and by sane men it is they who have to 
answer. 

But perhaps, after all, this is only just what might have been expected; 
for, in truth, the whole case of those who defend the prevailing manner 
of acting Shakespeare rests on arguments which smack unmistakably 
of sanity. 

It is, for example, usual to make the assumption that, if a little 
scenery and dress is a good accompaniment to a play, more scenery 
and dress must necessarily be a better accompaniment to it. If, for 
example, we concede that it is good that Henry VIII. should be played 
with such scenic accompaniments as are ordered in the original stage 
directions, it is argued that’we are bound in reason to concede that it is 
still better that it should be played with the more lavish scenic accom- 
paniments of the Lyceum stage. Yet we should hardly argue, in what 
is a similar case, that a song written with an accompaniment for piano- 
forte must necessarily gain if we use instead an accompaniment scored 
for full orchestra. 

Again: It is commonly taken for granted that a play must needs be 
made better if while we are looking at it a history lecture in dumb 
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show is thrown into the bargain. It has also been argued that, just 
as it is impossible for the student of natural science fully to understand 
an organism unless he has studied its environment, so it is impossible 
fully to understand the words and deeds of Shakespeare’s characters 
unless we see before us a picture of the buildings, furniture, and 
dresses among which the people they represent would really have lived 
and moved. This reasoning may at first sight seem convincing. But 
it should be remembered that in most parts of his plays Shakespeare 
is not trying to depict the specia manners of any age or place. It 
will not, for example, throw any light upon Hamlet’s reflections on 
suicide that they should be backed by a lifelike picture of old Elsinore. 
It is sometimes the case, too, that Shakespeare deliberately places the 
persons of one age among the manners of another, as when Hector, in 
Troilus and Cressida, quotes Aristotle,* or when Hamlet goes to school 
at Wittenberg; and it is surely hardly reasonable to put into strict 
realistic conditions a play which makes no attempt at being realistic. 
Is it not, indeed, in every case better that Shakespeare should be left to 
tell his own tale than that we should try to help him out with assistance 
which he never looked for? Except where a play-writer has given 
direct orders about dresses, it is fair to conclude that they were not 
matter of great concern to him, and so we shall probably be carrying 
out his design most nearly by taking care that the dresses we use shall 
be such as will draw to themselves the least possible attention. In the 
days of our ancestors this would have been done most easily in many 
cases by putting the actors into dresses commonly worn at their own 
time. With us, who have a very keen sense of the differences between 
our own age and the past, no distinctively modern dress could be worn 
in a play which was not definitely meant to be taken as a study of 
modern life. The simplest course for us would seem to be, in the first 
place, to use any distinctive dress which is clearly necessary to the 
understanding of the play, as, for example, when it is important to the 
story that an actor should be known to stand for a clergyman or a 
Roman, to dress him in a cassock or a toga, and, for the rest, to use 
dresses which make no marked profession of belonging to any deter- 
minate time, whether our own or any other. Even where Shakespeare 
has tried to show the manners or thoughts of some particular age, it is 
surely quite as likely that elaborate scenic accessories should be a 
hindrance to his work as that they should be a help to it. For there 
are cases in which realistic scenery may act directly as a drag on the 
imagination. For example, as even the best scene-painting and stage 
carpentry can never present us with as good a picture of a starry sky as 
is called up in the mind by hearing Lorenzo’s speech about the stars in 
the fifth act of The Merchant of Venice, we shall find, if we use realistic 
scenery here, that we are doing nothing else than effacing a good picture 
by a less good one: that the picture on the stage which we see with our 
bodily eyes blots out the picture which Shakespeare’s poetry can bring 


* Troilus and Cressida, act ii. 
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before the eye of the mind. Is it not in all.such cases better that we 
should not try unbidden to supplement Shakespeare’s art with our own ? 

Perhaps, however, the whole practice of the modern stage is deliber- 
ately intended as a vindication of the rights of the sane man over the 
madman. When lines of Shakespeare are cut out of the acting copies to 
give time for the moving of the scenery, the accepted defence seems to 
be that in these days we have to choose between the poet and the scene- 
shifter, and that it is the poet who has to give way. But on what 
ground can the scene-shifter be put above the poet except on the ground 
that the scene-shifter is sane and the poet mad ? 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Cuarites JoHN SHEBBEARE. 
Milford, Godalming, July 13, 1892. 
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